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Ecclesiastical Affatrs. 


THE CEMENT OF NATIONS. 


Ir is a common objection urged against Chris- 
tianity, that it has proved a_more fertile cause of 
war and bloodshed since its introduction to the 
world than all other 8 together. Indeed, 
it constitutes the whole stock in trade of many of 
the small hucksters of “ rational opinions.” Men 
who have just n to think—apprentices and 
shopmen, who chafe their minds into the first con- 
sciousness of life at debating societies—mechanics, 
who satisfy the longings of newly-awakened intel- 
lectual ‘appetite with stuff which fills them with 
nothing but the wind of conceit—worn-out de- 
bauchees, anxious, as the excitement of passion 
subsides, to prevent the storm of conscience from 
getting up—all betake themselves to this grand 
position of antagonism to the truth. The rant and 
ribaldry which have been expended upon this topic 
are altogether beyond calculation. It will serve 
yous open-mouthed declaimers when all others fail. 

t may be beaten out to cover any conceivable ex- 
tent of surface. It opens the garden gate to 
eighteen hundred centuries of rank and poisonous 
ecclesiastical history; and it will be odds if your 
ingenious sceptic cannot find, in all that space, il- 
lustrations bitter enough with which to make argu- 
ment sicken, turn — - and swoon away, if not 
expire. 

And, making due deductions for palpable exag- 
geration, the objection is not destitute of force, if 
state Christianity is to be taken as real Christianity. 
“The powers that be” have made but a sorry 
thing of the gospel of peace. When, upon the first 
introduction of tea into this country, the old wives 
of the day served up the boiled leaves as vegetable 
diet, and threw away the decoction, in consequence 
of which it was pronounced to be an article unfit 
for human food, they made no greater blunder in 
their way than civil rulers, in their modes of ex- 
hibiting truth, have done in theirs. They poisoned 
society with what, properly administered, was a 
blessing. “ Who says that tea is fit to eat?” said 
the dogmatisers in dietetics of a former age: Who 
can contend that Christianity has blessed man- 
kind?“ ask the confident impugners of religion in 
our own times. Now it may suffice to say to the 
first that tea was not made to be eaten, — to the 
last that Christianity was not revealed to be estab- 
lished by civil authorities. The evil, in both cases, 
lies not in the thing itselſ, but in the utter mistake 
made as to the proper manner of serving it up. 
Hence, in the one instance we had nausea ; in the 
other, strife, bloodshed, misery. ' 

The system of truth uncovered to man’s moral 
perception, in Christianity, contains nothing in it, 
when fairly examined, calculated to light up in 
human hearts the flame of a passion. In itself, 
it is neither bitter in spirit nor fierce in mien. Its 
whole tone is soothing—its whole aspect meekness. 
In its doctrines there is nothing dangerous to the 
world’s peace. Its precepts inculcate union, for- 
bearance, hearty forgiveness, universal love. Its 
genuine influence is of the mildest, tenderest, most 
subduing character. Covetousness it denounces 
with unsparing severity—frowns upon worldly am- 
bition—rebukes every ‘kind of violence. It is a 
revelation antagonistic to, and, in as far as it is be- 
lieved, destructive of, every kind of selfishness. Not, 
therefore, in Christianity itself is the evil complained 
of to be found. The seeds of war and bloodshed 
come not from this source. It has been made the 
occasion—the blameless occasion—of wide-s 
discord and confusion amongst men; but it is itself 
as innocent of offence as is the lamb, for the posses- 
sion of which the beasts of the forest are tearing 
each other to pieces. 

Such being obviously the case, it occurs natu- 
rally enough to inquire, whether there be not 
something radically and utterly wrong, in the 
mode commonly adopted of administering this 
tem of truth. Compulsory means resorted to for 
the support of the mechanism required for the dif- 
fusion of religion—and be it remembered all church 
establishments must ultimately rest upon compul- 
Sion—sufficiently account for the failure of the 


whole scheme. National churehes are necessarily 


jealous, selfish, and, as far as the spirit of the a 
will allow them, tyrannical. Interwoven with the 


Interests of civil empire, they become to states 
additional sources of, and incitements to, hostile 
collision, The doctrine of force being once asso- 


pread — to dissever 


ciated with the service of Christianity, no earthly 
power can determine the limits to which it shall be 
carried. History 
far as the temper of nations can be made to endure. 
Passing events in our own land offer no exception. 
Political * the treachery of party, 
commerci e ion, and i 
force which it would be madness to dare, have 
cowed the high spirit of the British people. And 
now, mark how the establishment w ing on its 
encroachments. For — childre „* . — 
turin r it is virtually on eve of repealing, 
in this ‘nee Factory bill, the toleration act. By 
the judgment delivered a few days since in the 
Braintree church rate case, by Sir Herbert Jenner 
Fust, it is taking from Englishmen the power of 
refusing to tax themselves at the demand of any 
ignorant churchwarden. Will it stop here? Has 
human nature ceased to be human nature? Are 
the tendencies of priestism altered? Not at all. 
The compulsory principle will again evolve its 
worst elements. Every new step in its career will 
be the signal for fresh resentments, the cause of 
fresh discontent. The abettors of the voluntary 
principle may as well betake themselves at once to 
set their house in order. Puseyism, rampant in the 
church, is at length commanding the services of 
the state—and Puseyism, in its triumph, is eg 
cution. The days of Laud are coming k. 
Clerical intolerance. already 
half-drawn from the scabbard in which it has, until 
lately, been long sheathed. An age of violence is 
again setting in, to sco insincere and slee 
dissenterism into submissive conformity. Whi 

weak men are proposing all manner of 
schemes of Christian union, the giant evil they 
have spared and fawned upon, im utter contradic- 
tion to their own principles, is lifting up its pon- 
derous club to smite a eee churches into 
the dust. Presently, when they least ex it, 
they will be sprawling upon the earth, wailing, in 
helplessness, their half-willing mistake, and be- 
moaning the dawn of that day when, instead of 
bearing testimony against, they were intent upon 
Utopian schemes of fraternising with, this world’s 
caricature of their Master’s kingdom. 


It must be clear enough, even to the dullest 
observer, that Christianity, administered and sup- 
ported on the voluntary system, could have con- 
ducted to no such deplorable results as these. 
Maintained by Christian willinghood, it could not 
possibly have kindled the devastating fires of what 
are termed “ religious wars.” 


But we demand for the voluntary 1 
much re 0 
perhaps, belongs not so much to itself as to that 
greater light of which it is only the faithful reflec- 
tion. We must anticipate a few centuries of time. 
We must suppose that not in England only, but 
over the vast continent of Europe, in the ee te 
and around the coasts of Africa, and scattered in 
profusion over the surface of America, there exist, 
as here and there will exist, countless societies, 
self-sustained, embodying and enforcing the truths 
of Christianity. These societies, distinguished 
from each other only by shades of difference in 
faith, will constitute a sort of network of 1 and 
union, connecting together in one bond of brother- 
hood the several nations of the earth. All sympa- 
thies meeting in one central truth—all energies 
occupied in the benevolent diffusion in one system 
of remedial doctrine—all hearts —— 2 *. unison 
to one high and sacred theme —it will be next to 
ing interests of time should 


impossible that the 
e ties which link land to land: 
eligious ties, at all events, must, in such case, be 
first broken through before nations can stand 
asunder from each other. ianity, thus 
maintained, will be a 2 for universal 
peace, will gradually break down the fences which 
separate between one country and another, will 
multiply the interests in which man meets with his 
brother man and becomes one, and will soften 
down those conventional distinctions which con- 
stitute a soil in which for hostile dispositions to 
root themselves. Herein we have objects a 
from those which are merely political, and which 
are identified with the proceedings of states as 


such, growing up on every hand, and, in perfect 
independence of civil policy interweaving into one 
various tribes of the 


rand tissue of friendship t 
— family. Such a result we contend to be 


impossible under the system of established churches. | parish has 


In no case, during past time, have they ever con- 


proves that it has always gone as 


ys the sword | tri 


characters of. 


tributed to bind into close association the different 


nations of the earth. 
Ferrer — wp 
the interests 2 That th hy 4 
ing Christiani a check to some of 
main evils na incident to the state— 
that n its 
which no other system could attain, we take to 
have been sufficiently indicated, if not elaborately 
proved. We have but one more main branch of 


the subject upon which to dwell. We shall enter 
next week upon the consideration of the agreement 
of the voluntary principle with Christianity iteelf. 


BRAINTREE CHURCH RATE CASE. 


So! The thickens. The dissenters who 
cherished with such fond attachment their faithful 
friend my Lord John Russell, and ,received 


Ww 


— com 


Majesty's privy council 
who may be, for any provigio 
contrary, 


a triune impersonation : 
erie T 
aith an 
realms. The Braintree case is decided—that ia, 
the power of the purse is handed over in every 
ish to a couple of churchwardens, who, having 
rat, in child’s play we suppose, summoned a ves- 
to consider the making of a rate, and having 
received the refusal of a majority of that per are 
empowered there and then, in conjunction with the 
minority, to levy contributions to any amount upo! 
their fellow-parishioners. The judgment of Sir 
Herbert Jenner Fust constitutes an elaborate 


exposition of the whole case. The 2 


from which he starts being granted, 
there exists an obligation in common law bind- 
to provide for the neces- 


ing upon every 
re of the church, and the 
4 — maintenance of divine dere. the 
conclusion, it appears to us, follows in natural 
sequence. The monstrous anomaly upon the very 
face of which is written, in letters too to be 
mistaken, injustice and o ion, is after all but 
one aspect of a religious establishment—part and 
1 of it—necessary to its being—inseparable 
fred its long-continued maintenance. If we are 
to have a . establishment, we must also 
have all the tyrannical appendages 


time pass by unimproved. 
their worst, foes—they maligned t 
most steadfast, friends—they whispered 
those who dared to act out 
professed principles, and now retribution has. 
taken them. 1 oe is but a step t 
the insolent ascendancy of 

Factory bill of Sir James 
few short may suffice to 


latent a a 
persecution. In spirit, if not in actual substance, 
the cry will soon be “ Turn or burn.” The pow 


of the world are up in arms against the power of 


Christianity, and once more a mortal is 
ing between those who w and 
those who worshi on 


Faith prescribed by 
a renunciation of 
earthly good. 


Lyxn.—During the last few days the property of 
six highly 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


THE BRAINTREE CHURCH RATE CASE. 
Veley and Joslin v. Gosling. 

; In the Arches c on Saturday, Sir H. Jenner 
* Fust gave sentence im this 1 was an appeal 
i from the Consistory court of London, in a sult for 
1 subtraction of ch rate, promoted by the church- 
| wardens of the of Braintree, Essex, against Mr 
John Gosling, a parishioner and inhabitant. The 
court below (of which Dr Lushington was judge) re- 
| ected the libel, on the ground that the rate, which 
| ad been made by the churchwardens and the mi- 


nority of the parishioners assembled at a vestry 


| make a rate for the repair of the church, the majorit 
3 refusing to make any rate, was illegal and invalid. 
ö The importance of Sir H. J. Fust's decision induces 
th) us to give, as fully as possible, his judgment on this 
; ia +” oc — 
; The learned Dean of the Arches commenced by ob- 
He serving that the parish of Braintree had obtained a con- 
| i siderable degree of notoriety from the determined oppo- 
la sition given by a oop majority of its inhabitants to 
Wh church rates. In 1837 a question as to the validity of a 
} rate in that parish gave rise to proceedings which com- 
; menced in the Consistory court of London, and went to 
1 the courts of common law, being finally adjudicated in 
11 the court of Exchequer Chamber. In that case the ma- 
1 jority of the parishioners in vestry having refused a rate, 
ge che churchwardens, not at the same vestry meeting, but 
1 several days after, and without any further notice to the 
1 parishioners, made a rate by themselves. The judge of 
1 the Consistory court, contrary to his own opinion, ad- 
1 mitted the libelin a suit against Mr Burder, a parishioner, 
| for the recovery of his quota of this rate, conceiving him- 
‘OF self bound by the authority of a case in this court, that 
ot of“ Gaudern v. Selby,” in 1796. A prohibition having 
issued from the court of King’s Bench, the plaintiff in 
14 prohibition declared, the defendant demurred, and the 
ab judgment of the court was against the validity of that 
rate. The case then went by writ of error to the court of 
presi Chamber, which affirmed the judgment of the 
court of King’s Bench. In delivering the decision of the 
por 1 in number) in the Exchequer Chamber, 
La Chief Justice Tindal stated that the questions to be 
determined were—first, whether the churchwardens, after 
a rate for the necessary repairs of the church had been 
proposed to the parishioners in vestry and refused by a 
elt , could of their own sole authority, at a subse- 
quent time, by themselves, and not at any parish meet- 
| ing, impose a valid rate on the parishioners; secondly, 
i whether a court of common law could issue a writ of pro- 
f { hibition to the spiritual court to stay proceedings to en- 
: force payment of such a rate. The court of Exchequer 
| ad Chamber was of opinion that such a rate was invalid, and 
1 that the writ of prohibition was properly issued; but the 
14 Lord Chief Justice expressed that opinion in a guarded 
be manner, and ed it with this observation“ It 
is obvious that there is a wide and substantial difference 
between the churchwardens alone, or the churchwardens 
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1 and the minority together, making a rate at the meeting 
uy , of the parishioners when the refusal takes place, and the 
1 churchwardens possessing the power of rating the parish 


by themselves at any future time, however distant. It is 

unnecessary; however, to discuss that point, as the facts 

* of this case do not bring it before us; it is sufficient to 
| 9 say, whilst we give no opinion upon it, that we desire to 
17) be understood as reserving to ourselves the liberty of 
we forming an opinion whenever the case shall occur.” 
These expressions were very remarkable. The Lord 
fi | Chief Justice of the court of King’s Bench had expressed 
1 his opinion that no rate could be valid unless made with 
' the consent of the majority of the parishioners; but the 
| court of Exchequer Chamber did not affirm so general a 
proposition; they guarded themselves against being sup- 

osed to do so; they recognised a wide and substantial 

rence“ between a rate made by churchwardens and 

4 the minority at the same vestry where a rate had been 
1 refused, and a rate made by the churchwardens alone at 
| a subsequent time, which was the case in the former 
N Braintree suit. The prohibition in that case put a stop 
' to the proceedings; but still the church continued in a 
a state of great pidation, and the necessity of repairs 
1 being very pressing, the churchwardens adopted the sug- 
: gestion thrown out by Lord Chief Justice Tindal. In 
1 order that the proceedings should be perfectly regular, a 


decree under the seal of the Consistory court of London, 


i issued at the instance of the vicar, called upon the 
i , churchwardens and 


arishioners to appear and show 
cause why they should not meet in vestry to make a rate 
| for the necessary repairs of the church. The church- 
Th wardens appeared, and professed a readiness to obey the 
14 directions of the court. No appearance was given on the 


1 t of the parishioners, and as no objection was there- 


yy ore made on their part, a monition issued, requiring 
4 them to meet in vestry on a certain day, and to make a 
| rate for the necessary repairs of the church. In obe- 
4 dience to this monition the churchwardens convened a 
115 vestry, at which they submitted the surveys and esti- 
. mates, and proposed a rate of 2s. in the pound. An 
| ; amendment was, however, moved, to the effect that the 


|} | parishioners were bound by religious principles and so- 
1 cial feelings not to grant a rate, which amendment was 


carried, being tantamount to a refusal of the rate. There- 
upon the churchwardens, with the minority, at the same 
in obedience to the monition, and in discharg- 
ing the obligation cast upon them, made a rate of 2s. 

the pound, the rate in question. The real and substan- 


i: i tial objection offered to the rate in the court below was, 


: that it was made by a minority of the shioners in 
4 1 This being the simple question, it was unneces- 
. sary for this court to go into a lengthened inquiry as to 
4 the nature and origin of the ne upon the parish- 
a ioners to repair their parish church, or into the anti uity 
1 of making a rate for that purpose, because the Lord Chief 
. Justice of the Common Pleas, in deliverin the judgment 
nh of the court of Exchequer Chamber, ha distin y laid 
7 oe it down, “that the obligation by which the ioners 
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Ag are bound to repair the body of their urch when- 
a ever necessary, and to provide all things essential to the 
ormance of divine service therein, is an obligation 

on them by the common law of the land;“ 
‘was! sufficient authority for him (the learned 


. J Judge) to hold that the burden of repairing the church 

a les parishioners. Such being the obligation, 
NI. de next sulject of inquiry was the effect of it. Here 
ii 4 eat ee ‘Lard A hie. justice Tindal had laid it down, that 
1 Ia : the fabric of the church is a duty which 
i CX | rs are compellable to perform, not a mere 


which ee may perform or decline at their 
on; that the law is imperative upon them 
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meeting, summoned in obedience to a monition to 


absolutely that they do repair the church, not binding on 
them in a qualified or limited manner only, that they may 
repair or not, as they think fit; and that where it eo hap- 
pens that the fabric of the church stands in nced of re- 
pair, the only question upon which the parishioners when 
convened together to make a rate can by law deliberate 
and determine is, not whether they will repair the church 
or not (for upon that point they are concluded by the 
law), but how and in what manner the common law obli- 
gation so binding them may be best and most effectually, 
and at the same most conveniently, performed and carried 
into effect.” Every word of this was most important for 
the consideration of this court, and deserving of the ut 
most attention, not only as coming from the very learned 
rson from whom it emanated, and from the clear and 
ucid manner in which he stated what the extent of this 
common law obligation is, but because it expressed, not 
merely his own opinion, but the opinion of his seven 
learned brethren. The next question would be, in what 
manner is this common-law obligation to be enforced? 
He would not enter into the question whether the obliga- 
tion was by the jus commune laicum, or the jus commune 
ecclesiasticum ; if by the former, the temporal courts 
would enforce it; if the latter, the spiritual courts. Lord 
Chief-justice Tindal says—‘ The parishioners have not 
more power to throw off the burden of the repair of the 
church than that of the repair of bridges and highways, 
the compelling of the performance ofthe latter obligation 
belonging exclusively tothe temporal courts; whilst that 
of the former has been exercised usually, though perhaps 
not necessarily exclusively, by the spiritual courts from 
time immemorial.” Now, from what he had said, these 
principles arose :—lst, that the obligation to repair is 
absolute: 2d, that the performance of the obligation may 
be compelled: 3d, that the performance of the obligation 
may be properly enforced by the ccclesiastical court, 
subject, nevertheless, to the control of the courts of 
common law where the ccclesiastical court exceeds its 
jurisdiction. Now, what was necessary to constitute 
a valid church rate? Nobody doubted (as Lord Chief- 
justice Tindal said) that a rate made by the majority of 
the parishioners in vestry was valid, and might be en- 
forced. There was as little doubt that, when the pa- 
rishioners are duly convened and none think fit to attend, 
arate made by the churchwardens alone, who then in 
effect constitute the majority, is valid. But the question 
was, what is to be done when the majority refuse a rate 
—whether the church is to remain in a state of dilapida- 
tion, notwithstanding the common-law obligation upon 
the parishioners, who are compellable to discharge it? 
The rate sued for in the former Braintree case, it was 
quite clear, was an invalid rate; but the present rate 
was under different circumstances, having been made at 
a vestry duly convened, in obedience to a monition to 
make a rate for the repairs of the church, at a time when 
all the parishioners who chose to attend had an opportu- 
nity of knowing the nature of the repairs which were re- 
quired, the amount of the expense, and the mode of the 
rating. Surely it was no great stretch of authority to 
hold that a rate so made was widely and substantially 
different from the other made in a secret conclave. Here 
the parishioners had an opportunity of objecting to the 
nature of the repairs, to the amount to be levied, and to 
the mode ofrating. Supposing this to be an invalid rate, 
there was no mode by which the church could be repaired; 
it must remain unrepaired, deteriorating every day, and 
the result might be that this church would become a heap 
ofruins. See the progress of its decay. In 1834, £35 
was expended on the repairs of the church. In 1836, no 
rate was allowed. In 1836, £175 was required, and a 
rate was refused. In 1837, £508 was required, and no 
rate; and in 1841, £700. Nothing could show more 
strikingly that this church must become in a very short 
22 entirely dilapidated. All the timbers were said to 
e rotten; the lead had been removed from the roof, and, 
in short, the parishioners would be unable to resort to 
the church for divine worship. How, then, was the per- 
formance of the common-law obligation to be enforced ? 
The courts of common law would not interfere by man- 
damus, it having been decided in the Thetford case that 
this matter was of purely ecclesiastical jurisdiction. A 
monition to the parishioners to meet answered no pur- 
pose—there had been no want of meetingsin this parish ; 
the objection was to make a rate when they were assem- 
bled. It had been said that there were anciently two 
modes of enforcing the obligation namely, by placing 
the parish under an interdict; and excommunicating the 
parishioners for not repairing the church; and these re- 
medies, it had been said, which were proved to be per- 
fectly effectual, and to have produced the desired result, 
were still in existence. But in those cases the whole pa- 
rish was punished for the ‘ault of a part; the innocent 
were punished for the guilty, and an excommunicated 
person was cut off from all the rest of society. At the 
present time it would be to punish the innocent alone, 
for the persons in fault cont be the very persons who 
would make their exclusion from the church a matter for 
congratulation; whilst the church falling into a dilapi- 
dated and ruinous state, the parishioners would be com- 
pelled to forego divine worship, or to resort to dissenting 
chapels. Excommunication was in former times an ef- 
fectual remedy; but what was the case now? All the 
civil disabilities attending it were removed by statute; 
and what would be the effect of selecting a few parties for 
the punishment substituted ? Nor would it be effectual to 
compel the repairs of the church. And who were to in- 
stitute the proceedings? How was the Court to be put 
in motion, and how was the expense of the proceedings 
to be defrayed? The churchwardens had no funds; they 
could not be reimbursed expenses out of a church rate, 
and they had little hope of procuring any previous 
grant for the purpose. inasmuch as the majority of 
the parishioners would be the very parties against whom 
the proceeding was intended. If the parishionérs were 
thus revented from attending divine offlees in their parish 
church, which was to become a heap of ruins—if such was 
the state of the law, it was very much to be lamented, 
and it was greatly to be desired that some mode should 
be devised to remedy so serious an anomaly in the law. 
It had been argued that no tax could be imposed upon 
persons without their own consent; but the making of a 
church rate was not the imposition of a tax, the tax was 
already imposed by the common law of the land, and the 
only question with the parishioners was, how that tax 
should be distributed amongst themselves most equitably, 
with reference to the value of the lands and tenements 
occupied by them, and the occupation of which they en- 
tered upon subject to that tax. The making a rate and 
the imposing a tax were different things: the making of 
a rate was merely the determining of the proportion in 
which the parishioners should contribute to the discharge 
ofa common obligation. In the present case the ma- 


jority of the parishioners did not object to the necessity 
of the repairs, or to the estimates, or to the mode of 
rating; they would not make a rate at all—they said, in 
effect, We will not re the church,“ for without funds 
the churehwardens could not + 3 it, and without a rate 
they could obtain no funds; so that the refusal of the rate 
amounted to a declaration that they (the 1 
would not repair their church. Now, the diffleulty in this 
case was to find authorities on which such a rate as the 
present could be supported. It was not his intention to 
travel through the vast body of authorities which had 
deen cited in the different courts in the former case. He 
had already stated his opinion that no injustice could be 
done by such a rate, inasmuch as the 3 had 
full opportunity of objecting to it on all the grounds upon 
which a church-rate was open to objection; and he was 
not aware that it had been laid down by any court (till 
the case under review was decided in the Consistor 
court) that a rate so made wasillegal. He (the learned 
judge) could not but think that that case had been, to a 
certain extent, most unjustly calumniated. It had been 
said that the case had been repudiated by the court of 
Queen’s Bench, and that court did repudiate it; but he 
could not but think that the case had not been fairly 
brought to the notice of that court, labouring as it did 
under the objections arising from the anomalies and ir- 
regularities in the proceedings. The learned judge then 
entered into a minute history of that case, which was an 
appeal from the diocesan court of Peterborough to the 
Arches court, observing that it was a misapprehension 
en the part of Dr Lushington to suppose that the jud 
(Sir W. Wynne), in deci ot big: case, never thought = 
was deciding the point whether the churchwardens and 
the minority could make a valid rate. The fact that the 
rate was made not by the majority had been brought dis- 
tinctly to his notice, and it could not be supposed that a 
judge with the knowledge and experience of Sir W. 
ynne should have been ignorant of the law with respect 
to church rates. William Wynne, who was the last per- 
son to be suspected of making law, must, therefore, be 
considered to have decided that a rate by the churchwar- 
dens and a minority was a good and valid rate, and might 
be enforced ; that decision was acquiesced in, and was 
consequently a precedent absolutely in point, and he con- 
sidered it an authority of very considerable weight. It 
had been said that the case of Gaudern v. Selby had 
taken the profession by surprise; that they were not 
aware of such a case, which had not been noticed by the 
ecclesiastical commissioners. He (Sir H. J. Fust) had 
not recollected the case, but from his earliest experience 
at the bar he had always understood that the law was as 
stated in that case ; he had always understood that when 
a rate for necessary repairs was refused by the majority 
of the parishioners, a rate made by the churchwardens 
and the minority was good. His recollection, from the 
earliest period of his experience at the bar, served him as 
to that point, and he was equally aware that the opinion 
of the learned judge of the consistory court was the 
other way. It appeared to him that the law and the 
justice of the case required that he should reverse the 
a of the court below. His opinion was in favour 
of the law as stated by Sir William Wynne, and that the 
rejection of the libel would be contrary to law and justice. 
Possibly, in this case, as in the former, the court might 
be prohibited by the court of Queen's Bench; and this 
case might travel by writ of error to the Exchequer 
Chamber, and possibly the result might be, that the law 
had not been truly laid down by this court, though he had 
no right to anticipate such a result ; or possibly the case 
might be 1 ealed to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. i the case did go up there, the whole question 
would be then set at rest; and if this rate was pro- 
nounced invalid, it would be for the legislature to inter- 
fere, and devise some means of compelling parties to 
discharge their legal obligation. He was of opinion that 
the judgment of the court below was erroneous ; he pro- 
. the appeal, retained the principal cause, 
and admitted the libel, reserving the question of costs. 


GOVERNMENT EDUCATION BILL. 

On Thursday last a special meeting of the Protes- 
tant Dissenting deputies of the three denominations 
was held at the King’s Head tavern, Poultry, to con- 
sider the propriety of petitioning the House of Com- 
mons against Sir J ames Graham's Factory Education 
bill, on the ground that its tendencies “ are decided] 
in opposition to all day and Sunday schools in whic 
protestant dissenters are interested.“ Various ener- 
getic resolutions on the subject were unanimously 
adopted. 

Lonpvon Avuxit1ary Sunpay SchoOL Union.—On 
Tuesday week a very numerous meeting of this aux!- 
liary was held at the School room, in Monkwell 
street, to consider the propriety of petitioning the 
House of Commons against this government measure. 
Mr W. Groser, Mr Abbott, Mr Mountstephen, and 
Mr Mullens, with two other gentlemen, addressed 
the meeting. At its conclusion it was agreed to ad- 
journ until the 28th inst, to consider the best means 
of resisting the bill in its principles and details. 

A special meeting of the committee and represen- 
tatives of the schools in the South London Auxiliary 
Sunday School union took place on Friday evening 
last, at the Vestry of the Borough Road chapel, to 
take into consideration Sir J. Graham’s Factory bill, 
and to adopt measures for opposing the educational 
clauses of that measure. The meeting was most nu- 
merously attended, and was unanimous in the opinion 
that the bill involved a violation of the rights of con- 
science, and that the teachers of this auxiliary were 
called upon to resist, in every legitimate way, 80 Op" 
pressive a measure. A long discussion took place in 
which Messrs Green, W. 1 Howard, D. Pratt, 
Mark Moore, and Francis, took part, and which ended 
in the adoption of a resolution to petition parliament 
against the bill, and to call a public meeting, without 
delay, on the subject. 

The petition sent to the House of Commons 
against the Factory Districts Education bill, from the 
congregation meeting in the Borough Road chapel, 
Southwark, contains the following clause: —“ That 
the bill referred to provides for the establishment of 
schools in factory districts, in which a large portion 
of the time is to be employed in communicating reli- 
gious instruction. Your petitioners submit that this 
is a subject with which, as a legislative body, your 
honourable House is not competent to deal, being 
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en out of the legitimate sphere of your cognizance 
— the Divine — of Christianity himself, and 
that any enactments with regard to it must therefore, 
in the nature of things, be calculated not to promote, 
but rather to defeat, the great ends of revealed 
. independent ministers of Man- 
chester and Salford have, after repeated consultation, 
resolved to do all they can to prevent the enactment 
of the projected goverment measure for the education 
of factory children. They have already joined in a 
tition against it, which they have committed to 
Mark Phillips, Esq., one of their members, and have 
requested T. Milner Gibson, Esq., to support its 
rayer. In concurrence with their views, petitions 
ave been sent from the Sunday School unions of 
Manchester and Salford, and from many of the Sun- 
day schools. Mr J. Brotherton, and several other 
members of parliament, have been requested to op- 
pose the measure ; and a correspondence has been 
opened with the — bodies in London. But 
they have resolved on farther measures, and are de- 
termined to carry them out with promptitude. A 
meeting of dissenting ministers, of factory and mill- 
owners, in the sui ounding manufacturing districts, 
is convened to meet those of Manchester, on Tuesday 
(28th inst), at half- past three o clock. At this meet - 
ing a series of resolutions, discussing the merits or 
tendency of the educational clauses of the bill, will 
be submitted, and if agreed upon, passed for publica- 
tion; and such other measures adopted as may then 
be deemed suited to the emergency. —Manchester 
Times. 

Hatrrax.—At a numerous meeting of the friends 
of Sunday school instruction, held on Monday even- 
ing, March 20, in the School room of Zion chapel, 
Halifax, after a protracted and animated conversation, 
it was oe resolved to petition parliament 
on the subject of the contemplated ‘ Factory bill,” 
so far, at least, as it refers to education. A deputation 
from Halifax has visited Sowerby-bridge, and meet- 
ings will be held in four other populous villages, 
where the obnoxious provisions of the bill will be 
pointed out. Fifty petitions, besides the ten already 
sent, are preparing, and all will be forwarded at the 
proper time. | 

LeEps.—A numerous and important meeting of the 
inhabitants of Leeds was held on Wednesday last, 
at the Commercial buildings. The chair was occu- 

ied by G. Baines, Esq. Various resolutions con- 
emnatory of the education scheme were proposed 
and carried; and energetie addresses delivered by 
the Revs. T. Scales, J. E. Giles, G. B. M Donald 
Wesleyan), C. Wieksteed (unitarian), James Hold- 
orth, Esq. (catholic), W. West, Esq. (Society of 
Friends), &c. 

LeicesteR.—A meeting was to be held at Leicester 
last night, for the purpose of awakening attention to 
this measure. 

STAFFORDSHIRE.—In this county the dissenters in- 
tend, it is said, to hold public meetings in different 
— of public worship, at least once a month, to 

iscuss the subject, and arouse public attention. 


KzNDAI.— A petition against this measure—solely 
in reference to education—was adopted, at a nume- 
rous meeting of the secession congregation, Woolpack 

ard, on Wednesday evening last. A deputation 
3 this town is now in London on the same subject, 
but the object is mainly to bring about a change in 
the compulsory regulations as to factories.—Kendal 
Mercury. 

The Mayor of Manchester, the Rev. Dr Vaughan, 
the Rev. Dr Jenkyn, and Thomas Harbottle, Esq., 
as a deputation from Manchester, had a long audience 
with Sir J. Graham on Friday, relative to the Factory 
bill. 

On Saturday morning a deputation from the Con- 

egational board, consisting of the Rev. Drs Camp- 
bell and Reed, John Burnett, James Sherman, and 
John Robinson, had an interview with secretary Sir 
James Graham, at the Home office, on the subject of 
the education clauses of the Factory bill. 


We insert with great pleasure the following spirited 
address from the students of Airdale college, Brad- 
ford, to the students of dissenting colleges of all de- 
nominations in England and Wales: —“ Brethren— 
We need not call your attention to the nature and ten- 
dency of that most abominable dissent-extinction 
and church-of-England-universal-extension bill, un- 
der the hypocritical name of a bill for the education 
of children in factory districts, now under the con- 
sideration of parliament. Doubtless you have made 
yourselves already fully acquainted with its anti-civil 
and anti-religious-freedom principle and details. But 
permit us to call upon you all to come forth, as one 
man, to oppose its being passed into a law; and to 
show to every opponent of our common dissent that 
the spirit of the puritan fathers still lives, healthy, 
vigorous, and indomitable, in the hearts of their 
children. And to show what all of you can do, per- 
mit us to lay before you what we felt it our duty to 
do. As soon as we ascertained the character of the 
bill we sent a petition against it, signed by tutors 
and students ; and likewise we took with us petitions 
to all the congregations we supply, and we have done 
our utmost to get them numerously signed by both 
members of congregations and teachers of Sabbath 
schools. This vou all can do—this, we have no 
doubt, you all will gladly perform. Wishing nothing 
less than eternal extinction to this bill and its prin- 
eiples, and every temporal and spiritual good to you, 
we are, &e.“ 


Tue Scoren Kirk.—A great non-intrusion de- 
monstration took place in Edinburgh on Wednesday, 
at which Mr Fox Maule and Mr Campbell of Monzie 
were present, having come from London for the pur- 
pose. On this occasion the separation was talked of 
as inevitable. We have nothing now to do,“ said 
Dr Candlish, “ but to gird up our loins and make pre- 
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parations—earnest, vi,gorous, systematic preparations 
for the institution o.f the free presbyterian church 
of Scotland.“ Dr Ch lmers stated that the contri- 
butions to the Central fund amounted to £40,000. 
At the same meeting D. Candlish, in proposing a 
vote of thanks to the me.mbers of parliament, who 
supported the church by their speeches and their 
votes on the occasion of the late debate in lia- 
ment, stated, amid cheers, th at Mr Fox Maule had 
left his parliamentary duties to come to Scotland to 
build a pst at his own expense, to mark his ad- 
herence to the great principles for which the church 
had been struggling, and was no w about to suffer. 


Correspondenie. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THW “ PATRIOT.” 


To the Editor of the Noncon formist. 

Sir—Can you tell me what ails the Patriot? It seems 
sorely afficted. It shows signs of paral sis, and is obliged 
to send out for crutches. I have seen a large foolscap sheet 
of paper filled with printed testimonials, from no less than 
seventy dissenting ministers, assuring the public that the 
Patriot is a most excellent paper, and ought to be read 
by every body. It possibly did not occur to these gentle- 
men that the public are able to decide on so sim) le a 
question as the merits of a periodical without their assis- 
tance. Judging from the number of doctors called in, I 
should say that the Patriot is dangerously ill—but I 
question the wisdom of this move. It adds little to the 
respectability ofany cause, to have recourse to quackery. 
It may be all very well, for aught 1 know, in the case of 


‘old Parr’s life pills,“ but in the instance of periodical 
literature it strikes me as below the mark. Besides people 
now-a-daysare disposed to think for themselves, and to pay 
very little attention to sacerdotal dictation. They have a 
shrewd suspicion that there is a good deal of aristocratic 
assumption, and quite enough of jesuitry, even among 
us dissenting divines; and they are disinclined to follow, 
spaniel-like, in our wake. The times will not allow us to 
be priestly, even if we would, without in that proportion 
becoming ridiculous. 

It is droll enough that these testimonials to the claims 
of the poor Patriot, proceed on the supposition that it is 
the only paper in existence which consistently supports 
the great cause of protestant dissent. There is an amus- 
ing attempt to give you the go by—to treat the Noncon- 
for mist as a nonentity. These distinguished divines are 
not supposed to know, that so vile and feeble an organ as 
yours, sir, has an existence. They look down upon you 
with pity and contempt. Should these testimonials be 
published, the animus of them would amuse some and 
disgust others. They have adouble meaning, and would 
repay an attentive commentary. The meanness of all 
this is apparent enough, but the policy is equally bad. 
Folks can see through these disguises—the craft is clumsily 
hid. A display of names, however respectable, only serves 
to render the contrivance the more conspicuous. 

I had ceased to read the Patriot, sir, long before your 
paper was born, and have felt little inducement to return 
to it. It has been my opinion for years, that it retarded 
instead of advanced the principles of religious freedom, 
an opinion entertained much more — a than the 
" N suppose. Its recent low abuse of Joseph 
Sturge, Esq., and of the great cause he is seeking to pro- 
mote, has drawn down upon it the just indignation of 
honest men; nor can all the dissenting ministers the 
Patriot can cajole, screen it from the deserts of its gra- 
tuitous malignity. Gentlemen who profess to be shocked 
by the disposition of ministers to become politicians, and 
many of whom are shareholders in the Patriot, or are 
closely connected with those who are, cannot expect to 
work miracles by a chain of written commendations in fa- 
vour of their trembling and erring pet. 

When you are reduced, Mr Editor, to your last shifts, 
and have lost all self-respect, you may, doubtless, get up 
a counter puff. We can muster a couple of hundred 
ministerial testimonials for you, I have no doubt. 
Whether you must expect quite so many diplomas, it is 
hard to say, though these have become so plenty of late, 
that I am not without hopes even on this head. Go on, 
sir, in your manly, independent course ; let the same 
l and acute a‘lvocacy of the glorious principles of 
nonconformity, with the same earnest love of truth, which 
have hitherto distinguished you, continue to adorn your 
paper, and you may laugh at all attempts, whether open 
or concealed, to stay your progress. You have already 
aeg the nation under deep obligations to you, and 

ave commanded the admiration of your adversaries. You 
have the hearts of thousands of your dissenting friends, 
and of tens of thousands of the community with you, and 
have no occasion to descend to the low artifices of your 
neighbours. 
I am, sir, yours, & 


e., 
A DISSENTING MINISTER. 


BIBLE MONOPOLY. 


To the Editor of the Noneonformast. 

Sin — Having lately seen Bibles, issued by the Bible 
society, handsomely bound in embossed leather, with gilt 
edges, selling at 1s. 6d. and 2s. each, I am induced to 
inquire how it is that they are enabled now to supply such 
handsome books at this price, when, about three years 
since, they issued an edition for special use in Sabbath 
schools, meanly bound, with a badge (to prevent their 
general circulation), at the same cost, trumpeting it forth 
as a great boon to the poor, but which in a short time 
they withdrew, alleging that the loss upon them was too 
great? By the advertisements of the master bookbinders 
they would fain have it believed that the reduction is not 
made in the wages of the men— from what source, then, 
are they enabled to make this reduction ? and why was it 
not made years — 

I always thought that the great object of a Bible society 
was to facilitate the circulation of the Bible, and this b 
selling it at such a cost as should put it within the reac 
of all; instead of which, I find by the 37th report ‘that 
a portion of the blame (if blame there be) for the com- 
paratively high price which has been paid for the Scrip- 
tures attaches to themselves’’—thus, by their own 
showing, they have been the means of withholding the 
Word of God. Dissenting ministers * to be awake 
to the evils of a monopoly of the staff of life, and are 
laudably and zealously exerting themselves to obtain the 
removal of so obnoxious a restriction; when will they 
arouse themselves to a due sense of their position“ as 
ambassadors for Christ, and, in their zeal for their 


Master’s glory, with a like energy strive together to re- 


move the more baneful monopoly of the Bread of Life? 
I fear they will not do this till it is equally as respectable 
to interfere with the mismanagement of our religious 
institutions as it is to be found uniting with the world for 
worldly purposes. I am, yours obediently, 

ook 24, 1843. M. A. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

My Dax Sir—I thank you for the insertion of my 
former inquiries, but must eg to say to you and to Mr 
Jones, that the“ note appended” and the eight years 
finance report of the“ Religious Tract society are not 
satisfactory; and I say this without insinuating anything 
against the body of disinterested gentlemen who ma- 
nage the institution.” 


„% Warren’s blacking,” ‘‘ Rowland’s Macassar oil,“ or | 


n the first place, the Religious Tract society is both 
a trading society and a benevolent institution; but in 
boch capacities it was set by the public, and as such, 
respon. sible alike for its trading as well as ita benevolent 
works: ve is only in its latter character that it figures 
before the pctblic. Who ever heard of the stock, material, 
stereotype plates, Ko., being put down in the items of the 
society ?>—of the sv.“ effected and the amount of profits ? 


Mr Jones says upwara $ of sixteen thousand pounds were 


expended beyond the subscriptions received. What, 


something more than two *housand per year only? and 


then more than seven hundred c ud Afty pounds per annum 
for distributing this sum. But upon py 1 * 
business is this sum of money raised. be. cue 1 00t- 
was raised during the past eight years, ad what the 
tend the public have as great a right to ka "hanes what 
trading department is doing, as they have to a 
in the way of benevolence is being done. ‘ie 

Perhaps the stock, as taken for the last eight ye. 
will be referred to by your excellent correspondent ana 
secretary of the Religious Tract society, and that he will 
give us the sales for that period of time; at what per 
cent. profit; the stock now on hand; material, machines, 
stereotype plates, amount of copyright, debts due, &c. ; 
on the other hand, rent, wages, agency, purchases, lia- 
bilities, and any other charge ; so that when the subscrip- 
tions and profits are added together, the public may sce 
whether the Tract society are — all they can, all they 
ought, for the world ; and whether all they are doing is 
done in the most economical way. 

Mr Jones must be content to deal with a man in a 
mask, who, if he were to come to the Tract society depot 
would be doing that in private which the integrity of Mr 
Jones would have go before the public. I shall, there- 
fore, await a reply, and remain, 

My dear sir, yours, 
OBSERVER. 


COMPULSORY CLERICAL EDUCATION AND 
COMPLETE SUFFRAGE. 


To the Editor of the N ormist. 
Dear Sir—Letters from me have frequently appeared 
in the N ormist, sent by the Council of the Com- 


plete Suffrage Union, but I do not remember ever writing 
to you directly on that subject. I now write to state n 
simple fact or two, and to ask those dissenters who read 
your paper a simple question. 

The proposed government education bill, which is sure 
to be passed, has excited feelings of profound indignation 
among liberals and. dissenters in this neighbourhood. It 
is the most obnoxious measure ever threatened toa peo- 

le calling themselves free. Many of «| friends WI. 
ound fault with me on account of m. adherence to the 
2 advocated with a master-hu in your paper. 

ave had their eyes opened, and have acknow that 
I am right, and that nothing short of extending thc 
suffrage to the just limits, will save this country from ab- 
solute tyranny. A member of my church has told m. 
that he would rather be led to the stake than be compelled 
by this bill to sell his children into the hands of the 
clergy of the established religion. I apprehend that thi, 
measure will create tens of thousands of complete sui - 
N Will dissenters, generally, remain contented 
with a limited and therefore unjust franchise? 
I am, dear sir, yours respectfully 


LEASK. 
Chapmanslade, Frome, March 27, 1843, 


POLICY OF THE COMPLETE SUFFRAGE 
PARTY. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformust. 


Sin—I am fearful that the council of the Complete 
Suffrage Union, and the leading friends of the movement, 
will be discouraged by the ag apathy of the public, 
with regard to Mr Sharman Crawford's bill. I wish to 
guard them against this mistake. The indifference of 
the people is entirely owing to the despair which they fec| 
of obtaining any concessions from the — parliament. 
I am an elector of Middlesex and Herts, and am ac- 
quainted with the views of a great many other electors of 
both counties, and I know that they are sick of petition- 
ing parliament, and of memorialising individual members. 
I question whether even the Anti-corn-law League, with 
its immense machinery, can overcome the objections 
which are now felt to waste time and money upon peti 
tions and memorials. The delivery of public lectures, 
and the distribution of tracts, are the most popular and 
promising means that can now be used to advance the 
complete suffrage cause. I think the council of the 
Union would also do well to be prepared to contest, not 
only every borough, but also every county in which a 
vacancy may occur. I believe the Nottingham, South 
ampton, and Ipswich contests did more to inspire our 
friends with courage, and our opponents with fear, than 
any other steps that the council have hitherto taken. | 
believe the electors of every county would, if appealed to, 
cheerfully subscribe the funds absolutely necessary for the 
contest—that is, to pay for the printing and the polling 
booths. I regret exceedingly that the Ashburton and 
Warwickshire elections have been suffered to pass with- 
out an effort; and I hopethecouncil will not let Tavistoc!. 
slip in the same way. As to the Patriot newspaper, an 
those of the dissenting ministry who encourage its attacks 
upon the suffrage movement, they are not worth notice. 
If the dissenters of London choose to be the slaves of 
whiggery and priestcraft, those of the provinces will not 
follow their despicable example. Let me entreat thot 
ornament of his race, Joseph Sturge, to press forwars , 
undaunted by the combined — on of false friends and 
open foes. In conclusion, 1 beg you to accept of my 
warmest thanks for your honest and straight-forward 


advocacy of your country’s cause. 


I remain, your sincere admirer 
Brentford, March 11, 1843. J. F. BONTEMS. 
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THE BRAINTREE CHURCH RATE CASE. 
Veley and Joslin vy. Gosling. 
In the Arches court, on Saturday, Sir H. Jenner 
Fust gave sentence in this case, which was an appeal 
from the Consistory court of London, in a suit for 
subtraction of church rate, promoted by the church- 
wardens of the parish of Braintree, Essex, against Mr 
John Gosling, a parishioner and inhabitant. The 
court below (of which Dr Lushington was judge) re- 
jected the libel, on the ground that the rate, which 
had been made by the churchwardens and the mi- 
nority of the parishioners assembled at a vestry 
meeting, summoned in obedience to a monition to 
make a rate for the repair of the church, the majority 
refusing to make any rate, was illegal and invalid. 
The importance of Sir H. J. Fust's decision induces 
us to give, as fully as possible, his judgment on this 
occasion :— 
The learned Dean of the Arches commenced by ob- 
serving that the parish of Braintree had obtained a con- 
siderable degree of notoriety from the determined oppo- 
sition given by a great majority of its inhabitants to 
church rates. In 1837 a question as to the validity of a 
rate in that parish gave rise to proceedings which com- 
menced in the Consistory court of London, and went to 
the courts of common law, being finally adjudicated in 
the court of Exchequer Chamber. In that case the ma- 
jority of the parishioners in vestry having refused a rate, 
the churchwardens, not at the same vestry meeting, but 
several days after, and without any further notice to the 
parishioners, made a rate by themselves. The judge of 
the Consistory court, contrary to his own opinion, ad- 
mitted the libelin a suit against Mr Burder, a parishioner, 
for the recovery of his quota of this rate, conceiving him- 
self bound by the authority of a case in this court, that 
of Gaudern v. Selby,” in 1796. A prohibition having 
issued from the court of King’s Bench, the plaintiff in 
prohibition declared, the defendant demurred, and the 
judgment of the court was against the validity of that 
rate. The case then went by writ of error to the court of 
Exchequer Chamber, which affirmed the judgment of the 
court of King’s Bench. In delivering the decision of the 
judges (eight in number) in the Exchequer Chamber, 
rd Chief Justice ‘Tindal stated that the questions to be 
determined were—first, whether the churchwardens, after 
a rate for the necessary repairs of the church had been 
proposed to the parishioners in vestry and refused by a 
majority, could of their own sole authority, at a subse- 
quent time, by themselves, and not at any parish mect- 
ing, impose a valid rate on the parishioners; secondly, 
whether a court of common law could issue a writ of pro- 
hibition to the spiritual court to stay proceedings to en- 
force payment of such a rate. The court of Exchequer 
Chamber was of opinion that such a rate was invalid, and 
that the writ of prohibition was properly issued; but the 
Lord Chief Justice expressed that opinion in a guarded 
manner, and accompanied it with this observation“ It 
is obvious that there is a wide and substantial difference 
between the churchwardens alone, or the churchwardens 
and the minority together, making a rate at the mecting 
of the parishioners when the refusal takes place, and the 
churchwardens possessing the power of rating the parish 
by themselves at any future time, however distant. It is 
unnecessary, however, to discuss that point, as the facts 
of this case do not bring it before us; it is sufficient to 
say, whilst we give no opinion upon it, that we desire to 
be understood as reserving to ourselves the liberty of 
forming an opinion whenever the case shall occur.“ 
These expressions were very remarkable. The Lord 
Chief Justice of the court of King’s Bench had expressed 
his opinion that no rate could be valid unless made with 
the consent of the majority of the parishioners; but the 
court of Exchequer Chamber did not affirm so general a 
proposition; they guarded themselves against being sup- 
osed to do so; they recognised a wide and substantial 
ifference“ between a rate made by churchwardens and 
the minority at the same vestry where a rate had been 
refused, and a rate made by the churchwardens alone at 
a subsequent time, which was the case in the former 
Braintree suit. The prohibition in that case put a stop 
to the proceedings; but still the church continued in a 
state of great dilapidation, and the necessity of repairs 
being very pressing, the churchwardens adopted the sug- 
gestion thrown out by Lord Chief Justice Tindal. In 
order that the proceedings should be perfectly regular, a 
decree under the seal of the Consistory court of London, 
issued at the instance of the vicar, called upon the 
churchwardens and parishioners to appear and show 
cause why they a not meet in vestry to make a rate 
for the necessary repairs of the church. The church- 
wardens appeared, and professed a readiness to obey the 
directions of the court. No appearance was given on the 

art of the parishioners, and as no objection was there- 
ore made on their part, a monition issued, requiring 
them to meet in vestry on a certain day, and to make a 
rate for the necessary repairs of the 1 In obe- 
dience to this monition the churchwardens convened a 
vestry, at which they submitted the surveys and esti- 
mates, and proposed a rate of 2s. in the pound. An 
amendment was, however, moved, to the effect that the 
parishioners were bound by religious principles and so- 
cial feelings not to grant a rate, which amendment was 
carried, being tantamount to a refusal of the rate. There— 
upon the churchwardens, with the minority, at the same 
meeting, in obedience to the monition, and in discharg- 
ing the obligation cast upon them, made a rate of 2s. in 
the pound, the rate in question. The real and substan- 
tial objection offered to the rate in the court below was, 
that it was made by a minority of the parishioners in 
vestry. This being the simple question, it was unneces- 
sary for this court to go into a lengthened inquiry as to 


the nature and origin of the obligation upon the parish- 


— 
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ioners to repair their parish church, or into the anti uity 
of making a rate for that purpose, because the Lord Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, in delivering the oto. N 
of the court of Exchequer Chamber, had distinct y laid 
it down, “that the obligation by which the parishioners 
are bound to repair the body of their parish church when- 
ever necessary, and to provide all things essential to the 
performance of divine service therein, is an obligation 

osed on them by the common law of the land;” 


8 This was! t sufficient authority for him (the learned 
nase) to hold that the burden of repairing the church 


upon th 


parishioners. Such being the obligation, 
the next s 


ject of inquiry was the eflect of it. Here 

in Lord Ohief-justice Tindal had laid it down, that 
a ere ‘of the fabric of the church is a duty which 
the pari 22 are compellable to perform, not a mere 
volun which they may perform or decline at their 
own discretion; that the law is imperative upon them 
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absolutely that they do repair the church, not binding on 
them in a qualified or limited manner only, that they may 
repair or not, as they think fit; and that where it so hap- 
pens that the fabric of the church stands in nced of re- 
pair, the only question upon which the parishioners when 
convened together to make a rate can by law deliberate 
and determine is, not whether they will repair the church 
or not (for upon that point they are concluded by the 
law), but how and in what manner the common law obli- 
gation so binding them may be best and most effectually, 
and atthe same most conveniently, performed and carried 
into effect.“ Every word of this was most important for 
the consideration of this court, and deserving of the ut 
most attention, not only as coming from the very learned 
erson from whom it emanated, and from the clear and 
fucid manner in which he stated what the extent of this 
common law obligation is, but because it expressed, not 
merely his own opinion, but the opinion of his seven 
learned brethren. The next question would be, in what 
manner is this common law obligation to be enforced? 
He would not enter into the question whether the obliga- 
tion was by the jaws commune laicum, or the jus commune 
ecclesiasticum; if by the former, the temporal courts 
would enforce it; if the latter, the spiritual courts. Lord 
Chief-justice Tindal says—“ The parishioners have not 
more power to throw off the burden of the repair of the 
church than that of the repair of bridges and highways, 
the compelling of the performance of the latter obligation 
belonging exclusively tothe temporal courts; whilst that 
of the former has been exercised usually, though perhaps 
not necessarily exclusively, by the spiritual courts from 
time immemorial.“ Now, from what he had said, these 
principles arose: — Ist, that the obligation to repair is 
absolute: 2d, that the performance of the obligation may 
be compelled: 3d, that the performance of the obligation 
may be properly enforced by the ccclesiastical court, 
subject, nevertheless, to the control of the courts of 
common law where the ccclesiastical court exceeds its 
jurisdiction. Now, what was necessary to constitute 
a valid church rate? Nobody doubted (as Lord Chief- 
justice Tindal said) that a rate made by the majority of 
the parishioners in vestry was valid, and might be en- 
forced. There was as little doubt that, when the pa- 
rishioners are duly convened and none think fit to attend, 
arate made by the churchwardens alone, who then in 
effect constitute the majority, is valid. But the question 
was, what is to be done when the majority refuse a rate 
—whether the church is to remain in a state of dilapida- 
tion, notwithstanding the common-law obligation upon 
the parishioners, who are compellable to discharge it? 
The rate sued for in the former Braintree case, it was 
quite clear, was an invalid rate; but the present rate 
was under different circumstances, having been made at 
a vestry duly convened, in obedience to a monition to 
make a rate for the repairs of the church, at a time when 
all the parishioners who chose to attend had an opportu- 
nity of knowing the nature of the repairs which were re- 
quired, the amount of the expense, and the mode of the 
rating. Surely it was no great stretchof authority to 
hold that a rate so made was widely and substantially 
different from the other made in a secret conclave. Here 
the parishioners had an opportunity of ig to the 
nature of the repairs, to the amount to be levied, and to 
the mode ofrating. Supposing this to be an invalid rate, 
there was no mode by which the church could be repaired; 
it must remain unrepaired, deteriorating every day, and 
the result might be that this church would become a heap 
of ruins. See the progress of its decay. In 1834, £35 
was expended on the repairs of the church. In 1835, no 
rate was illowed. In 1836, £175 was required, and a 
rate was refused. In 1837, £508 was required, and no 
rate; and in 1841, £700. Nothing could show more 
strikingly that this church must become in a very short 
period entirely dilapidated. All the timbers were said to 
be rotten; the lead had beenremoved from the roof, and, 
in short, the parishioners would be unable to resort to 
the church for divine worship. How, then, was the per- 
formance of the common-law obligation to be enforced ? 
The courts of common law would not interfere by man- 
damus, it having been decided in the Thetford case that 
this matter was of purely ecclesiastical jurisdiction. A 
monition to the parishioners to meet answered no pur- 
pose—there had been no want of meetingsin this parish ; 
the objection was to make a rate when they were assem- 
bled It had been said that there were anciently two 
modes of enforcing the obligation—namely, by placing 
the parish under an interdict; and excommunicating the 
parishioners for not repairing the church; and these re- 
medies, it had been said, which were pr ved to be per- 
fectly effectual, and to have produced the desired result, 
were still in existence. But in those cases the whole pa- 
rish was punished for the ault of a part; the innocent 
were punished for the guilty, and an excommunicated 
person was cut off from all the rest of society. At the 
present time it would be to punish the innocent alone, 
for the persons in fault would be the very persons who 
would make their exclusion from the church a matter for 
congratulation; whilst the church falling into a dilapi- 
dated and ruinous state, the parishioners would be com- 
pelled to forego divine worship, or to resort to dissenting 
chapels. Excommunication was in former times an ef- 
fectual remedy; but what was the case now? All the 
civil disabilities attending it were removed by statute; 
and what would be the effect of sclecting a few parties for 
the punishment substituted? Nor would it be effectual to 
compel the repairs of the church. And who were to in- 
stitute the proceedings? How was the Court to be put 
in motion, and how was the expense of the proceedings 
to be defrayed? The churchwardens had no funds; they 
could not be reimbursed expenses out of a church rate, 
and they had little hope of procuring any previous 
grant for the purpose. inasmuch as the majority of 
the parishioners would be the very parties against whom 
the proceeding was intended. If the parishioners were 
thus prevented from attending divine offices in their parish 
church, which was to becomea heap of ruins—if such was 
the state of the law, it was very much to be lamented, 
and it was greatly to be desired that some mode should 
be devised to remedy so serious an anomaly in the law. 
It had been argued that no tax could be imposed upon 
persons without their own consent; but the making of a 
church rate was not the imposition of a tax, the tax was 
already imposed by the common law of the land, and the 
only question with the parishioners was, how that tax 
should be distributed amongst themselves most equitably, 
with reference to the value of the lands and tenements 
occupied by them, and the occupation of which they en- 
tered upon subject to that tax. The making a rate and 
the imposing atax were different things: the making of 
& rate was merely the determining of the proportion in 
which the parishioners should contribute to the discharge 
of a common obligation. In the present case the ma- 


jority of the parishioners did not object to the necessity 
of the repairs, or to the estimates, or to the mode of 
rating; they would not make a rate at all—they said, in 
effect, We will not repair the church,“ for without funds 
the churchwardens could not repair it, and without a rate 
they could obtain no funds; so that the refusal of the rate 
amounted to a declaration that they (the parishioners) 
would not repair their church. Now, the difficulty in this 
case was to find authorities on which such a rate as the 
present could be supported. It was not his intention to 
travel through the vast body of authorities which had 
been cited in the different courts in the former case. He 
had already stated his opinion that no injustice could be 
done by such a rate, inasmuch as the parishioners had 
full opportunity of objecting to it on all the grounds upon 
which a church-rate was open to objection; and he was 
not aware that it had been laid down by any court (till 
the case under review was decided in the C. nsistory 
court) that a rate so made was illegal. He (the learned 
judge) could not but think that that case had been, to a 
certain extent, most yg bonny calumniated. It had been 
said that the case had been repudiated by the court of 
Queen’s Bench, and that court did repudiate it; but he 
could not but think that the case had not been fairly 
brought to the notice of that court, labouring as it did 
under the objections arising from the anomalies and ir- 
regularities in the proceedings. The learned judge then 
entered into a minute history of that case, which was an 
appeal from the diocesan court of Peterborough to the 
Arches court, observing that it was a misapprehension 
en the part of Dr Lushington to suppose that the judge 
(Sir W. Wynne), in deciding that case, never thought he 
was deciding the point whether the churchwardens and 
the minority hee make avalid rate. The fact that the 
rate was made not by the majority had been brought dis- 
tinctly to his notice, and it could not be supposed that a 
judge with the knowledge and experience of Sir W. 
ynne should have been ignorant of the law with respect 
to church rates. William Wynne, who was the last per- 
son to be suspected of making law, must, therefore, be 
considered to have decided that a rate by the churchwar- 
dens and a minority was a good and valid rate, and might 
be enforced ; that decision was acquiesced in, and was 
consequently a precedent absolutely in point, and he con- 
sidered it an authority of very considerable weight. It 
had been said that the case of Gaudern v. Selby“ had 
taken the profession by surprise; that they were not 
aware of such a case, which had not been noticed by the 
ecclesiastical commissioners. He (Sir H. J. Fust) haa 
not recollected the case, but from his earliest experience 
at the bar he had always understood that the law was as 
stated in that case ; he had always understood that when 
a rate for necessary repairs was refused by the majority 
of the parishioners, a rate made by the churchwardens 
andthe minority was good. His recollection, from the 
earliest period of his experience at the bar, served him as 
to that point, and he was equally aware that the opinion 
of the learned judge of the consistory court was the 
other way. It appeared to him that the law and the 
justice of the case required that he should reverse the 
judgment of the court below. His opinion was in favour 
of the law as stated by Sir William Wynne, and that the 
rejection of the libel would be contrary to law and justice. 
Possibly, in this case, as in the former, the court might 
be prohibited by the court of Queen’s Bench ; and this 
case might travel 3 writ of error to the Exchequer 
Chamber, and possibly the result might be, that the law 
had not been truly laid down by this court, though he had 
no right to anticipate such a result; or possibly the case 
might be appealed to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. If the case did go up there, the whole question 
would be then set at rest; and if this rate was pro- 
nounced invalid, it would be for the legislature to inter- 
fere, and devise some means of compelling parties to 
discharge their legal obligation. He was of opinion that 
the judgment of the court below was erroneous ; he pro- 
nounced for the appeal, retained the principal cause, 
and admitted the libel, reserving the question of costs. 
GOVERNMENT EDUCATION BILL. 

On Thursday last a special meeting of the Protes- 
tant Dissenting deputies of the three denominations 
was held at the King’s Head tavern, Poultry, to con- 
sider the propriety of petitioning the House of Com- 
mons against Sir James Graham’s Factory Education 
bill, on the ground that its tendencies “ are decidedly 
in opposition to all day and wr schools in which 
protestant dissenters are interested.“ Various ener- 
getic resolutions on the subject were unanimously 
adopted. | 

Lonpon Auxiniary Sunpay School Union.—On 
Tuesday week a very numerous meeting of this auxi- 
liary was held at the School room, in Monkwell 
street, to consider the propriety of petitioning the 
House of Commons against this government measure. 
Mr W. Groser. Mr Abbott, Mr Mountstephen, and 
Mr Mullens, with two other gentlemen, addressed 
the meeting. At its conclusion it was agreed to ad- 
journ until the 28th inst, to consider the best means 
of resisting the bill in its principles and details. 

A special meeting of the committee and represen. - 
tatives of the schools in the South London Auxiliary 
Sunday School union took place on Friday evening 
last, at the Vestry of the Borough Road chapel, to 
take into consideration Sir J. Graham's Factory bill, 
and to adopt measures for opposing the educational 
clauses of that measure. ‘The meeting was most nu- 
merously attended, and was unanimous in the opinion 
that the bill involved a violation of the rights of con- 
science, and that the teachers of this auxiliary were 
called upon to resist, in every legitimate way, 50 Op 
pressive a measure. A long discussion took place in 
which Messrs Green, W. Gover, Howard, D. Pratt, 
Mark Moore, and Francis, took part, and which ended 
in the adoption of a resolution to petition parliament 
against the bill, and to call a public meeting, without 
delay, on the subject. | 

The petition sent to the House of Commons 
against the Factory Districts Education bill, from the 
congregation meeting in the Borough Road chapel, 
Southwark, contains the following clause :—‘ That 
the bill referred to provides for the establishment of 
schools in factory districts, in which a large portion 
of the time is to 4 employed in communicating reli- 
gious instruction. Your petitioners submit that this 
isa subject with which, as a legislative body, your 
honourable House is not competent to deal, being 
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taken out of the legitimate sphere of your cognizance 
by the Divine author of Christianity himself, and 
that any enactments with regard to it must therefore, 
in the nature of things, be calculated not to promote, 
but rather to defeat, the great ends of revealed 
truth.“ ae 

MANCHESTER.—The independent ministers of Man- 
chester and Salford have, after repeated consultation, 
resolved to do all they can to prevent the enactment 
of the projected goverment measure for the education 
of factory children. They have already joined in a 

etition against it, which they have committed to 
Mark Phillips, Esq., one of their members, and have 
requested T. Milner Gibson, Esq., to support its 

raver. In concurrence with their views, petitions 
. been sent from the Sunday School unions of 
Manchester and Salford, and from many of the Sun- 
day schools. Mr J. Brotherton, and several other 
members of parliament, have been requested to op- 
pose the measure; and a correspondence has been 
opened with the dissenting bodies in London. But 
thev have resolved on farther measures, and are de- 
termined to carry them out with promptitude. A 
meeting of dissenting ministers, of factory and mill- 
owners, in the surrounding manufacturing districts, 
is convened to meet those of Manchester, on Tuesday 
(28th inst), at half-past three o'clock. At this meet- 
ing a series of resolutions, discussing the merits or 
tendency of the educational clauses of the bill, will 
be submitted, and if agreed upon, passed for publica- 
tion; and such other measures adopted as may then 
be deemed suited to the emergency. —Manchester 
Times. 

HALITAX.— At a numerous meeting of the friends 
of Sunday school instruction, held on Monday even- 
ing, March 20, in the School room of Zion chapel, 
Halifax, after a protracted and animated conversation, 
it was unanimously resolved to petition parliament 
on the subject of the contemplated ‘ Factory bill,“ 
so far, at least, as it refers to education. A deputation 
trom Halifax has visited Sowerby-bridge, and meet- 
ings will be held in four other populous villages, 
where the obnoxious provisions of the bill will be 
pointed out. Fifty petitions, besides the ten already 
sent, are preparing, and all will be forwarded at the 
proper time. 

LreEeps.—A numerous and important meeting of the 
inhabitants of Leeds was held on Wednesday last, 
at the Commercial buildings. The chair was occu- 
pied by G. Baines, Esq. Various resolutions con- 
demnatory of the education scheme were proposed 
and carried; and energetic addresses delivered b 
the Revs. T. Scales, J. E. Giles, G. B. M‘Donald 
(Wesleyan), C. Wicksteed (unitarian), James Hold- 
forth, Esq. (catholic), W. West, Esq. (Society of 
Friends), &c. 

LeicesteR.—A meeting was to be held at Leicester 
last night, for the purpose of awakening attention to 
this measure. 

STAFFORDSHIRE.—In this county the dissenters in- 
tend, it is said, to hold public meetings in different 
places of public worship, at least once a month, to 
discuss the subject, and arouse public attention. 

KenpAL.—A petition against this measure—solely 
in reference to education—was adopted, at a nume- 
rous meeting of the secession congregation, Woolpack 


: N on Wednesday evening last. A deputation 


rom this town is now in London on the same subject, 

but the object is mainly to bring about a change in 
the compulsory regulations as to factories.—Kendal 
Mercury. 

The Mayor of Manchester, the Rev. Dr Vaughan, 
the Rev. Dr Jenkyn, and Thomas Harbottle, Esq., 
as a deputation from Manchester, had along audience 
with Sir J. Graham on Friday, relative to the Factory 
bill. 

On Saturday morning a deputation from the Con- 

egational board, consisting of the Rev. Drs Camp- 

U and Reed, John Burnett, James Sherman, and 
John Robinson, had an interview with secretary Sir 
James Graham, at the Home office, on the subject of 
the education clauses of the Factory bill. 

We insert with great pleasure the following spirited 
address from the students of Airdale college, Brad- 
ford, to the students of dissenting colleges of all de- 
nominations in England and Wales: —“ Brethren— 
We need not call your attention to the nature and ten- 
dency of that most abominable dissent-extinction 
and church-of-England-universal-extension bill, un— 
der the hypocritical name of a bill for the education 
of children in factory districts, now under the con- 
sideration of parliament. Doubtless you have made 
yourselves already fully acquainted with its anti-civil 
and anti-religious-freedom principle and details. But 
permit us to call upon you all to come forth, as one 
man, to oppose its being passed into a law; and to 
show to every opponcnt of our common dissent that 
the spirit of the puritan fathers still lives, healthy, 
Vigorous, and indomitable, in the hearts of their 
children, And to show what all of you can do, per- 
mit us to lay before you what we felt it our duty to 
do. As soon as we ascertained the character of the 
bill we sent a petition against it, signed by tutors 
and students ; and likewise we took with us petitions 
to all the congregations we supply, and we have done 
our utmost to get them numerously signed by both 
members of congregations and teachers of Sabbath 
schools. This vou all can do—this, we have no 
doubt, you all will gladly perform. Wishing nothing 
less than eternal extinction to this bill and its prin- 
ciples, and every temporal and spiritual good to you, 
we are, &e.”’ 


THe Scoren Kink. —A great non-inirusion de- 
monstration took place in Edinburgh on Wednesday, 
at which Mr Fox Maule and Mr Campbell of Monzie 
Were present, having come from London tor the pur- 
pose. On this occasion the separation was talked of 
as inevitable. ‘ We have nothing now to do,“ said 
Dr Candlish, but to gird up our loins and make pre- 
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parations—earnest, vi, gorous, systematic preparations 
-—for the institution ot the free presbyterian church 
of Scotland.“ Dr Chalmers stated that the contri- 
butions to the Central .fund amounted to £40,000, 
At the same meeting D. Candlish, in proposing a 
vote of thanks to the me.mbers of parliament, who 
supported the church by their speeches and their 
votes on the occasion of th.e late debate in parhia- 
ment, stated, amid cheers, th at Mr Fox Maule had 
left his parliamentary duties to come to Scotland to 
build a church at his own expense, to mark his ad- 
herence to the great principles for which the church 
had been struggling, and was no w about to suffer. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF THiS PATRIOT.“ 


To the Editor of the Noncon formist. 

Six Can you tell me what ails the P’atriot? It seems 
sorely afficted. It shows signs of paralysis, and is obliged 
to send out for crutches. I have seena large foolscap sheet 
of paper filled with printed testimonials, from no less than 
seventy dissenting ministers, assuring the public that the 
Patriot is a most excellent paper, and ought to be read 
by every body. It possibly did not occur to these gentle- 
men that the public are able to decide on so sim; le a 
question as the merits of a periodical without their assis- 
tance. Judging from the number of doctors called in, I 
should say that the Patriot is dangerously ill—but I 
question the wisdom of this move. It adds little to the 
respectability ofany cause, to have recourse to quackery. 
It may be all very well, for aught 1 know, in the case of 
 Warren’s blacking,” ‘ Rowland’s Macassar oil,“ or 
old Parr’s life pills,“ but in the instance of periodical 
literature it strikes me as below the mark. Besides people 
now-a-daysare disposed to think for themselves, and to pay 
very little attention to sacerdotal dictation. They have a 
shrewd suspicion that there is a good deal of aristocratic 
assumption, and quite enough of jesuitry, even among 
us dissenting divines; and they are disinclined to follow, 
spaniel-like, in our wake. The times will not allow us to 
be priestly, even if we would, without in that proportion 
becoming ridiculous. 

It is droll enough that these testimonials to the claims 
of the poor Patriot, proceed on the supposition that it is 
the only paper in existence which consistently supports 
the great cause of protestant dissent. There is an amus- 
ing attempt to give you the go by—to treat the Noncon- 
for mist as a nonentity. These distinguished divines are 
not supposed to know, that so vile and feeble an organ as 
yours, sir, has an existence. They look down upon you 
with pity and contempt. Should these testimonials be 
published, the animus of them would amuse some and 
disgust others. They have adouble meaning, and would 
repay an attentive commentary. The meanness of all 
this is apparent enough, but the policy is equally bad. 
Folks can see through these disguises—the craft is clumsily 
hid. A display of names, however respectable, only serves 
to render the contrivance the more conspicuous. 

I had ceased to read the Patriot, sir, eae before your 
paper was born, and have felt little inducement to return 
to it. It has been my opinion for years, that it retarded 
instead of advanced the principles of religious freedom, 
an opinion entertained much more widely than the 
‘‘seventy’’ suppose. Its recent low abuse of Joseph 
Sturge, Esq., and of the great cause he is seeking to pro- 
mote, has drawn down upon it the just indignation of 
honest men; nor can all the dissenting ministers the 
Patriot can cajole, screen it from the deserts of its gra- 
tuitous malignity. Gentlemen who profess to be shocked 
by the disposition of ministers to become politicians, and 
many of whom are shareholders in the Patriot, or are 
closely connected with those who are, cannot expect to 
work miracles by a chain of written commendations in fa- 
vour of their trembling and erring pet. 

When you are reduced, Mr Editor, to your last shifts, 
and have lost all self-respect, you may, doubtless, get up 
a counter puff. We can muster a couple of hundred 
ministerial testimonials for you, I have no doubt. 
Whether you must expect quite so many diplomas, it is 
hard to say, though these have become so plenty of late, 
that Jam not without hopes even on this head. Go on, 
sir, in your manly, independent course; let the same 
powerful and acute aivocacy of the glorious principles of 
nonconformity, with the same earnest love of truth, which 
have hitherto distinguished you, continue to adorn your 
paper, andeyou may laugh at all attempts, whether open 
or concealed, to stay your progress. You have already 
placed the nation under deep obligations to you, and 
have commanded the admiration of your adversaries. You 
have the hearts of thousands of your dissenting friends, 
and of tens of thousands of the community with you, and 
have no occasion to descend to the low artifices of your 
neighbours. 

Jam, sir, yours, Ke. 
A DISSENTING MINISTER. 
BIBLE MONOPOLY. 
To the Editor of the Noneonformast. 

Sin— Having lately seen Bibles, issued by the Bible 
society, handsomely bound-in embossed leather, with gilt 
edges, selling at Is. 6d. and 2s. each, J am induced to 
inquire how it is that they are enabled now to supply such 
handsome books at this price, when, about three years 
since, they issued an edition for special use in Sabbath 
schools, meanly bound, with a badge (to prevent their 
general circulation), at the same cost, trumpeting it forth 
as a great boon to the poor, but which in a short time 
they withdrew, alleging that the loss upon them was too 
great? By the advertisements of the master bookbinders 
they would fain have it believed that the reduction is not 
made in the wages of the men- from what source, then, 
are they enabled to make this reduction ? and why was it 
not made years ago? 

I always thought thatthe great object of a Bible society 
was to facilitate the circulation of the Bible, and this by 
selling it at such a cost as should put it within the eves 
of all; instead of which, | find by the 37th report “that 
a portion of the blame (if blame there be) for the com- 
paratively high price which has been paid for the Scrip- 
tures attaches to themselves’’—thus, by their own 
showing, they have been the means of withholding the 
Word of God. ‘Dissenting ministers appear to be awake 
to the evils of a monopoly of the staff of life, and are 
laudably and zealously exerting themselves to obtain the 
removal of so obnoxious a restriction; when will they 
arouse themselves to a due sense of their position ‘as 
ambassadors for Christ,“ and, in their zeal for their 


Master's glory, with a like energy strive together to re- 


move the more baneful mono oly of the Bread of Life 
I fear they will not do this till it is equally as respectable 
to interfere with the mismanagement of our religious 
institutions as it is to be found uniting with the world for 
worldly purposes. I am, yours obediently, 

March 24, 1843. M. A. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


My Dear Sirk--l thank you for the insertion of my 
former inquiries, but must beg to say to you and to Mr 
Jones, that the“ note ap mated and the eight years 
finance report of the“ Rilislows Tract society“ are not 
satisfactory; and I say this without insinuating anything 
against the“ body of disinterested gentlemen who ma- 
nage the institution.” 

In the first place, the Religious Tract society is both 


a trading society and a benevolent institution; but in 
boch capacities it was set up by the public, and as such, 
respm. sible alike for its trading as well as its benevolent 
works: ve is only in its latter character that it figures 
befere the pciblic. Who ever heard of the stock, material, 
stereotype plate’ Ke., aoe re down in the items of the 
society f the g les effected and the amount of profits? 
g n ixtee yunds were 

Mr Jones says upwaru'® ° tettiptions received. | What 
expended beyond the . J 
3 8 thousand per year only? and 


something more than two 
er annul 
then more than seven hundred c ud fifty pounds p 


for distributing this sum. 
business is this sum of money raised. henna Y ech 
was raised during the past eight years, ~_ h 
* 15 ow what th: 
tend the etn have as great a right to k. i. * 
i a ow what 
trading department is doing, as they have to » 
in the way of benevolence is being done. un 

Perhaps the stock, as taken for the last eight ye. 
will be referred to by your excellent correspondent ana 
secretary of the Religious Tract society, and that he will 
give us the sales for that period of time; at what per 
cent. profit; the stock now on hand; material, machines, 
stereotype plates, amount of copyright, debts due, Xe. ; 
on the other hand, rent, wages, agency, purchases, lia- 
bilities, and any other charge; so that when the subserip- 
tions and profits are added together, the public may sce 
whether the Tract society are Suing all they can, all they 
ought, for the world; and whether all they are doing is 
done in the most economical way. 

Mr Jones must be content to deal with a man in a 
mask, who, if he were to come to the Tract society depot 
would be doing that in private which the integrity of Vir 
Jones would have go before the public. I shall, there- 
fore, await a reply, and remain, 

My dear sir, yours, 
OBSERVER. 
COMPULSORY CLERICAL EDUCATION AND 
COMPLETE SUFFRAGE, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Dear Sin— Letters from me have frequently appeared 
in the Nonconformist, sent by the Council of the Com- 
plete Suffrage Union, but I do not remember ever writing 
to you directly on that subject. I now write to state u 
simple fact or two, and to — those dissenters who real 
your paper a simple question. 

The proposed government education bill, which is sure 
to be passed, has excited feelings of profound indignation 
among liberals and dissenters in this neighbourhood. It 
is the most obnoxious measure ever threatened toa peo- 
ple calling themselves free. Many of my friends wl. 
found fault with me on account of my adherence to the 
ee advocated with a master-hand in your paper. 

ave had their eyes opened, and have acknowledged tht 
I am right, and that nothing short of extending th. 
suffrage to the just limits, will save this country from ab. 
solute tyranny. A member of my church has told ms 
that he would rather be led to the stake than be compelled 
by this bill to sell his children into the hands of the 
clergy of the established religion. I apprehend that thi. 
measure will create tens of thousands of complete sus 
fragists. Will dissenters, generally, remain contente:| 
with a limited and therefore unjust franchise ? 

Jam, dear sir, yours respectfully, 
WM LEASK. 
Chapmanslade, Frome, March 27, 1843, 


> and is this all that 


POLICY OF THE COMPLETE SUFFRAGE 
PARTY. | 
To the Editor of the Nonconformust. . 


Sin—1 am fearful that the council of the Complete 
Suffrage Union, and the leading friends of the movement, 
will be discouraged by the — apathy of the public, 
with regard to Mr Sharman Crawford's bill. I wish to 
guard them against this mistake. The indifference of 
the people is entirely owing to the despair which they fec| 
of obtaining any concessions from the present parliament. 
I am an elector of Middlesex and Herts, and am ac- 
quainted with the views of a great many other electors of 
both counties, and I know that they are sick of petition- 
ing parliament, and of memorialising individual members. 
I question whether even the Anti-corn-law 83 with 
its immense machinery, can overcome the objections 
which are now felt to waste time and money upon peti 
tions and memorials. The delivery of public lectures, 
and the distribution of tracts, are the most popular anid 
promising means that can now be used to advance thc 
complete suffrage cause. I think the council of the 
Union would also do well to be prepared to contest, not 
only every borough, but also every county in which « 
vacancy may occur. | believe the Nottingham, South 
ampton, and Ipswich contests did more to inspire our 
friends with courage, and our opponents with fear, than 
any other steps that the council have hitherto taken. I 
Nees the electors of every county would, if appealed to, 
cheerfully subscribe the funds absolutely necessary for the 
contest that is, to pay for the printing and the pollin 
booths. I regret exceedingly that the Ashburton and 
Warwickshire elections have been suffered to pass with 
out an effort; and I hopethe council will not let Tavistoc!. 
slip in the same way. As to the %% newspaper, ane 
those of the dissenting ministry who encourage Its attach» 
upon the suffrage movement, they are hot worth notice. 
If the dissenters of London choose to be the slaves ot 
whiggery and priesteraft, those of the provinces will not 
follow their despicable example. Let me entreat tho 
ornament of his race, Joseph Sturge, to press for ware 
undaunted by the combined Eg e- of false friends ani 
open foes. In conclusion, I beg you to accept of my 
warmest thanks for your honest and straight-forward 
advocacy of your country's cause. | 7 

remain, your sincere admirer, 


Brentford, March 11, 1843. J. F. BONTEMS. 


But “Upon what amount of 
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IO USE OF COMMONS. 


PETITIONS FOR THE WEEK. 
(American treaty, against ratification of tenth article of, 4. 
Hankruptey act, for amendment of, I. 
Church extension, for, 5. 
(Church rates, against abolition of, I. 
Corn laws, for repeal of, 142. 
Dags bill, for, 2. 
Ecclesiastical Courts bill, against, 12. 
Emigration from Africa, against government scheme of, I. 
Factories bill, against, 81. 
Health of Towns bill, in favour of, 5. 
against, I. 
Landlord and tenant (Ireland), for repeal of law of, 7. 
Lord’s day, for better observance of, 1. 
1 in manufacturing districts, complaining of conduct 
of, 13. 
Maynooth college, against further grant to, 2. 
Medical Charities (Ireland) bill, for, 6. 
Mines and Collieries act, against repeal of, 1. 
Voor Relief (Ireland) act, for amendment of, 9. 
Property Tax act, for repeal of, 2. 
Roman Catholic Relief act, for repeal of, I. 
St Asaph and Bangor dioceses, against the union of, 14. 
‘Turnpike Roads bill, against, I. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS ‘pransacCTED. 

BILLS PRESENTED A SD READ A FIRST TIME. 
J. Slave Trade Abolition ( P olivia) bill. 
(Uruguay) bill. 
Suppl ssion (‘Texas) bill. 
_ _, BY CLS READ A SECOND TIMP. 
I. Factories bi“ 
2. Slave Tr” e Abolition (Bolivia) bill. 
1 (Uruguay) bill. 
— Suppression (Texas) bill. 

CONSIDERED IN COMMITTEE, 

Indemnity bill. 
Turnpike Roads (Ireland) bill. 
Slave Trade Abolition (Bolivia) bill. 
(Uruguay) bill. 
Suppression (Texas) bill, RE 
Supply. —£110,000, civil contingencies ; £105,636, public build- 
ings and royal pees, £9590, houses of parliament; £140,000, 
new houses of parliament, works, &c.; £12,000, Trafalgar 
square; £4169 10s., Holyhead harbour and road; £25,376 8s. 
9d., public works, Ireland; £10,000, Kingstown harbour; 
£67,350, salaries and expenses of the two houses of parliament, 
und allowances to retired officers of the two houses; £54,700, 
treasury ; £18,800, home department; £78,973, foreign depart- 
ment; £29,857, colonial department; £82,800, board of trade; 
£2000, salary of the lord privy seal; £35,493, office of the pay- 
master-general ; £16,413, comptroller of the exchequer, pay- 
master of exchequer bills, and paymaster of civil services; 
£2550, state paper office; £3200, salaries and expenses of the 
ecclesiastical commissioners. 

BILLS READ A THIRD TIME AND PASSED. 
1. Mutiny bill. 
2. Marine Mutiny bill, 
3. Coast of Africa, &c., bill. 
4. Indemnity bill. 
5. ‘Turnpike Roads (Ireland) bill. 


MOTIONS. 

Treaty of Washington.—* That an humble address be presented 
to her Majesty, that she will be graciously pleased to give di- 
rections that there be laid before this House, copies or extracts 
of all communications between her Majesty's Sscretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs and Lord Ashburton, with reference to the 
treaty signed at Washington the 9th day of August, 1842, and 
to the negotiations which led to that treaty.”""-—(Viscount Pal- 
merston.) Debate adjourned, and resumed on Wednesday, 
when, forty members not being present, the House was count- 
ed out, 

Door relief (Ireland)—* That a select committee be appointed, to 
inquire into the manner in which the act for the relief of the 
poor in Ireland (1 and 2 Vie. e. 56) has been carried into ope- 
ration; and also as to the results of that measure upon the con- 
dition of the poor, and of society at large, in Ireland, with 
power to report their opinion to the House, in reference to any 
modifications of the Poor law which may appear to them desi- 
rable.”—(Mr William S. O'Brien.) The House divided; ayes 
23, noes 108. 
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DEBATES. 
Wednesday, March 22nd. 
DOGS BILL. 

Mr Barciay, on the motion for the report being 
brought up on this bill, moved that it should be re- 
ported on that day six months. 

Lord A. Lennox stated cases of great cruelty to 
dogs used for drawing carts. The formation of dogs’ 
feet untitted them for draught work; and the exces- 
sive labour imposed upon them brought on fever, 
tending to hydrophobia. 

Mr Hume referred to evidence disproving this ten- 
dency to h pet. aap Any case of ill usage might 
be punished under the act against cruelty to animals. 
Occasional cruelties to dogs were no reason for dis- 
continuing the employment of those creatures. You 
might discontinue the employment of horses on the 
same ground. Why did not gentlemen bring in a 
bill to prevent dogs from being overworked for sport- 
ing purposes? If an office was attacked, there was 
always a cry of “vested interest!“ but nobody 
seemed to think of the interest of the poor, invested in 
their dogs and carts. 

Sir R. INdLis supported the bill. 

After afew words from Sir G. Sraunron, the House 
divided, rejecting Mr Barelay's motion by 100 to 54, 
and the bill was reported. On the question that it 
should be read a third time this day, Mr Hume took 
another division, but was defeated. 

ASHBURTON TREATY. 

Sir C. Narixn resumed the adjourned debate. He 
complimented Mr Macaulay on his speech on the pre- 
vious evening, and contended that Lord Ashburton 
had permitted himself to be outwitted by the smooth 
dealings of Mr Webster. ‘The fact was, he believed, 
that Sir R. Peel, harassed with the wars in China 
and Affghanistan, had determined to avoid a war in 
America at all events, and had, therefore, selected 
lord Ashburton as a man sure to settle the question 
pacitically. | 

Mr D'IsnAEIn bestowed high praise upon the able 
speech of Lord Palmerston—a speech which would 

have deserved to rank as one of the most consider- 
able ever delivered in parliament, had not the 


. ar lig America had gained from En gland facilities in the 
Imperial Parliament. | navigation of “the St John’s, England had gained | 
from America facilities for the navigation of the St 


Lawrence. All the concessions made were now 
blamed, because the noble lord chose to argue on the 
assumption that England had a clear right to every- 
thing; but that was an assumption which begged the 
waste question. He m ust doubt this right. He had 
seen the map with the strong red Jine at the Foreign 
office in Paris, which was a map by D'Anville, on a 
very small scale, of rl North America, in eighteen 
inches square. But there was another map in Eng- 
land, by Mitchel), of larger dimensions, which 
marked the line just such as it was claimed by Ame- 
rica. Now, it appen red from a private, but now printed. 
letter of Dr Fran}.lin to Mr Livingston, that the lat- 
ter, and not the red line map, was that used in the 
negotiation respecting the boundary. And there were 
extant the preliyninaries to the treaty of 1783, with 
manuscript notes by Dr Franklin, also distinctly 
refering to Mitchell’s as the map which was used. 
Mr D'Israeli expressed his extreme surprise at 
Lord Palmerston’s courage in referring to the ques- 
tion respecting the right of visitation ; since it was 
the noble lord’s own conduct towards France which 
had occasioned all Lord Ashburton's difficulties on 
that head. The noble lord was wont to boast, that 
during his ten years of administration he had pre- 
served uninterrupted peace. This was not a little 
wonderful, when it was remembered that he had 
been on the verge of declaring war against France, of 
receiving a declaration of war from Russia, and of 
entering upon hostilities with America; but then, if 
he had been foiled in his attempt at a contest with 
any of those three great powers, he had made himself 
amends by a warfare with three minor ones. 

Mr Hawes rose, but had uttered only a few sen- 
tences, when a motion was made to count the House; 
and as there were not forty members present, an ad- 
journment immediately took place. 


Thursday, March 23. 
NOTTINGHAM ELECTION. 

Mr IIodd brought up the report of the Nottingham 
election committee, declaring the last election void, 
and that Mr Walter, through his agents, had been 
ery of bribery, though it was not proved that he 

ad been cognisant of it. The minutes of evidence 
were ordered to be printed. 

Mr Hume then moved that the writ should be 
issued forthwith. 

Lord LincoLn moved to postpone it for a week. 

Mr Hoge and Sir C. Lemon, as members who had 
served on the committee, expressed their opinion 
that the bribery now proved had not been on a suffi - 
ciently large scale to justify any strong measure 
against the borough. 

A short discussion then ensued. 

Lord J. Russet, as the production of the evidence 
had just been ordered, thought that until there 
should have been an opportunity of reading it the 
writ ought to be suspended, especially considering 
what had been proved last year about bribery in 
Nottingham. 

Sir R. Pret was of opinion, that as there were no 
fewer than twenty-seven clear cases of bribery, time 
2 to be given for reading the evidence respecting 
them. 

Mr Hoae observed, that Nottingham had now 
60,000 inhabitants, and between 5,000 and 6,000 
voters, and as the bribery and treating, though not 
confined to the twenty-seven reported cases, had not 
extended so far as to affect any very large proportion 
of the population, he must vote for the issuing of the 
writ. 

After several other members had expressed their 
sentiments, the louse divided 

For the postponement ................ . 91 
For the immediate issue 


Majority for the postponement ..... 25 
THE ROYAL PALACES. 

Mr Wir us moved for an account of the expen- 
diture, from 1811 to 1842, on royal palaces and parks, 
and on salaries to rangers. Into some of these 
palaces he believed that her Majesty had never even 
entered; and looking at the great number of poor 
who were living, with scanty food and raiment, in 
damp cellars, he did think that no public money 
ought to be laid out except on what was really re- 
quired for the Sovereign’s accommodation. He 
believed that many of these palaces were kept up for 
the sake of allotting apartments to persons possessing 
political interest. 

Lord II xcOLN's only objection to such a return 
was the great labour and expense which it would 
occasion. If he sought only to know any particular 
facts, that information should be given to him when- 
ever he would apply for it at the office of woods and 
forests. He would suggest that the hon. member 
should limit the return to the last ten years. It was 
true that some of the palaces were not kept up for 
the use of the Sovereign, for they were in fact kept 
up chiefly for the benefit and amusement of the pub- 
lic, as in the instance of Hampton court. As to the 
supposed object of favouring individuals who have 
political interest, Mr Williams was greatly mistaken. 
No one had been recommended to her Majesty by 
the present government on that score. 

Mr Heu denied that the return asked for would 
be attended with the difficulty supposed by the noble 
lord. More palcaes were kept up than were at all 


speaker of it been himself, for so many years, a prin- 
cipal actor in the diplomacy he discussed. But all 
the diplomatic efforts of the noble lord had been in- 
effectual to obtain anything like so advantageous an 
arrangement as that which his speech condemned 
Lord Ashburton for having effected. If 100,000 


acres had been ceded, 1,000,000 had been secured. If 


necessary. The old rule was a good one, which was, 
that every repair or alteration in any of the royal 
Apartments occupigd by way of favour should be at 
the expense of the occupicr asking for it; and that 
every such occupier should, on quitting, make good 
whatever he had caused to be altered. He would 
advise Mr Williams to accept the return as offered by 


Sir R. Peet said, that Lord Lincoln's offer showed 
the total absence of desire on the part of government 
to conceal anything. Let it not be ay tomer that all 
these palaces and parks were kept up for the Sove - 
reign alone ; a great part of this expense was incurred 
solely for the health and recreation of the public. It 
was better, for the preservation of the palaces them- 
selves, thut they should be inhabited, den deserted ; 
and few gentlemen, he presumed, would like to see 
Hampton court palace, the noble pile of Cardinal 
Wolsey, sold by Mr George Robins. He referred to 
the great expenses incurred in the late christening, 
in the visit of the King of Prussia, and in the royal 

rogress to Scotland, all of which had been defrayed 
— the Queen's privy purse, without any applica- 
tion for aid from the public, except in respect of a 
small sum laid out on Windsor castle when the Prince 
of Wales was christened ; and reminded the House 
that the Queen had submitted her own personal re- 
venue to the operations of the income tax, in con- 
sideration of the sufferings of her people. 
After a few words from Mr Curreis, and Mr F. 
Barinc, Mr WILLI Aus said his object had been to 
see what was the expenditure of George IV. on these 
works and buildings. He admitted the utility of the 
parks to the people of the metropolis ; but contended 
that they, and not his constituents at Coventry, 
ought to pay for that accommodation. He would 
accept the return as offered by Lord Lincoln, but had 
no time to visit the public offices for the purpose of 
inquiring into particular facts. 
The returns were then ordered. 

IRISH POOR LAW. 

Mr Situ O’Brien moved for a select committee 
to inquire into the execution and operation of the 
poor law in Ireland. He complained of the conduct 
of the commissioners. For instance, where the 
guardians of an union had ordered a meat dinner for 
the paupers on Christmas day, the commissioners 
had rebuked them, alleging the necessity of protect- 
ing the rate payers. ‘There might have been exag- 
gerations; but all he now asked was the means of 
ascertaining whether the allegations made were ex- 
aggerations or not. He earnestly advocated the 
principle of out-door relief. When he had been 
speaking for a great length of time, it was observed 
that 40 members were not present. The gallery was 
cleared, but before the House could be counted three 
or four members came in and made up the comple- 
ment. Mr O’Brien then, after an indignant apos- 
trophe to those who had attempted to arrest his pro- 
gress, resumed his course of argument, the bearing 
of which, from the indistinctness of his delivery, it 
was difficult to collect. He did not mean, by mov- 
ing for a committee, to exonerate the government 
from their proper responsibility of bringing in a bill 
upon this subject; for the condition of the Irish poor 
was most deplorable. 

Lord ELIor, after complimenting the moderation 
and ability of Mr O’Brien, assured him that the pre- 
sent ministers had no predilection for the Irish poor 
law. Several of them had indeed voted for it as in- 
troduced by the late government, but not without 
much of doubt with respect to its sufficiency. For 
his own part, he had felt so much difficulty on the 
subject of it, that he had abstained from voting upon 
it at all. He admitted that it had produced much 
dissatisfaction in Ireland, though there were many 
instances in which it appeared to have worked well ; 
but the government had now a measure in prepara- 
tion, which he thought the House would do well to 
wait for before they took the course of appointing a 
committee ; and he would not forestal the discussion 
to which that measure would properly give rise. 
The appointment of the proposed committee would 
have, he was convinced, a very injurious effect, by 
generating an opinion in Ireland that parliament con- 
templated a 3 from the main re of the 
poor law, which was a principle indispensably neces- 
sary for saving the people of that kingdom from ab- 
solute destitution. 

Sir Dennam Norreys contended that the work- 
house system was deteriorating the character of the 
Irish peasantry, by encouraging habits of indolence 
and recklessness. ‘The man accustomed to the 
‘“luxuries’’ of the workhouse would not willingly 
return to a damp hovel and miserable fare. 

Mr Suaw was of opinion that the Irish poor law 
had not yet received a fair trial. The expense of 
erecting workhouscs had been encountered; and if 
out-door relief were permitted in a country like Ire- 
land, with large population bordering on extreme po- 
verty, it would amount to aconfiscation of the landed 
property of the country. 

Mr SuarMan Crawrorp assigned several reasons 
why the poor law was unpopular in Ireland. 

Several Irish members then briefly addressed the 
House, chiefly in favour of the committee, and point- 
ing out the evils to which Ireland was at present 
subject under the existing poor law. 

Sir James Granam reminded the House that both 
Lord Eliot and himself had some time since inti— 
mated that it was the intention of government to 
bring forward, on this subject, a bill, which he would 
introduce before Easter, that it might be maturely 
considered during the vacation. That bill, he had 
now fairly to state, would preserve both the principle 
of the commission and that of the workhouses. If 
any one thing could have made him more adverse 
than another to the proposal of a committee, it would 
have been the mover’s recommendation of out-door 
relief in Ireland. It was a most dangerous principle 
for that country ; and at all events, if it must be 
brought under consideration, that consideration 
should be given to it, not in a committee, but in the 
House. Ile vindicated Mr Nicholls, the commis- 
sioner, and declared his resolution to resist 2 motion 
which would have no effect but to disturb the popular 
mind in Ireland. 


Lord Lincoln. 


Mr Ross was opposed to out-door relief; and 
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having heard the announcement that d a 
about to propose a measure of their own, . 
lay aside his intention of voting for the commi * 
‘After a few words of reply from Mr O’Brien, the 
House divided— 


Against the committee — 
i gg vigele «MERE 
Majority against it 85 


Friday, March 24. 
FACTORIES BILL. 

Sir James Granam moved the second reading of 
this bill, and a sharp preliminary discussion took 
place; various members urging the importance of 
allowing full time for careful and mature considera- 
tion both of its principles and details. Sir J. Graham 
finally consented that, if the second reading were 
now taken, he would postpone the consideration of 
the education clauses until after Easter. The labour 
clauses he proposed should be considered in com- 
mittee on an early day. as 

Mr Hvme asked whether it was to be distinctly 
understood that members, in assenting to the second 
reading, did not preclude themselves from canvassing 
in committee the principle of the rating, and of the 
superintendence by the clergy ? me 

Sir James GRAHAM answered, that the principle of 
the bill was the education of the factory children by 
the aid of the state, and that the mode of effecting 
that object, though a matter of vast importance, was 
still but a question of detail which would remain 
fully open to discussion. 

Mr Hume wished to know, likewise, whether 
ministers intended to carry the work of education 
further by any subsequent measure ? : 

Sir James GRAHAu referred to the announcement 
he had made on introducing the bill, that govern- 
ment intended to extend the principle, by subsequent 
measures, to children engaged in lace works and 
print works, and to children in the workhouses of 
large towns. 

Mr Ewart, on the understanding that the prin- 
ciple of the clauses proposed to be postponed would 
remain open to discussion, would be content to ab- 
stain from the opposition which he had intended to 
offer in the present stage. 

Lord J. Russet thought it would be convenient 
that whatever objections were intended to be directed 
against the principle of the bill should be stated now. 

Mr HIN DLREX had the strongest objection to the 
clauses which it was now proposed to postpone ; and 
pressed Sir James Graham to make them the subject 
of a separate bill. 

Thirty of the 115 clauses which it contained involved prin- 
ciples to which he could not give his assent; and, above all, he 
thought that the interests of dissenters were not sufficiently con- 
sidered. In the neighbourhood in which he lived the dissenters 
formed a most important portion of society; and the condition 
of their education was not so miserable as had been described, 


for their Sunday schools and scholars were more than double the 
number of those of the church. g . 

On the motion for the second reading being put, 
Mr Ewart proceeded to state his objections to the 
bill. The first of them was, that the measure ex- 
cited a feeling of displeasure throughout the whole 
body of the dissenters, including even the Wesleyans, 
who generally leaned to the church of England, and 
thus introduced the brand of theological discord. 
Religion was as different from theology as justice 
from law. There was only one sound principle of 
dealing with this subject—that the general education 
should be merely secular, and that the religious ne- 
cessities of the pupils of each denomination should 
be supplied by teachers of their own creed. He pro- 
ceeded to condemn the exclusive character of the 
body of trustees. 

He here particularly referred to that part which related to the 
trustee and the master, as well as to the manner in which it was 
proposed that the children should be admitted. In the first 
place, he objected to a clerical trustee, as well as to the power 
proposed to be vested in him by the bill. That trustee was to be 
assisted by the two churchwardens, who, it was to be presumed, 
were to be members of the established church, and the board 
was to be appointed by four justices of the petty sessions. Now 
here were seven persons, amongst whom there would not be one 
dissenter (hear, hear]. Was that, he would ask, fair 8 
towards the great mass of the dissenters, who had done so muc 
for the advancement of education ? : 

One of the petitions laid on the table complained 
that it was impossible for a dissenter, under this bill, 
to be a teacher. The master was to teach the = 
tures. Now, if he read the Bible to his pupils with- 
out comment, he left his work imperfect; if, with 
comment, he offended those who belonged to a dif- 
ferent creed from his own. Did the bill deal fairly 
with dissenters in the manufacturing districts, who 
comprised by far the larger portion of the population? 

The report of Mr Horner showed the vast preponderance of 
the numbers of dissenters over those of members of the esta- 
blished church in those districts. He said, that upon an inquiry 
which he had instituted, it appeared that out of 63 factories, the 
masters of 36 were members of the established church, and of 
those, the remaining 27 were dissenters of different denomina- 
tions. By the 36 masters, 6,576 workmen were employed; by the 
27 dissenters, no fewer than 14,000 persons were employed. 
These were circumstances which showed how vast would be the 
nuinber of dissenters amongst the persons to be educated under 
— new system, as compared with the members of the church of 

ngland. 

The same feature was observable in the means of 
education at present available among our manufac- 
turing population. He would mention only three 
places. 

In Ashton, Staleybridge, and Dukintield, Mr Horner's report 
8ays—that the Sunday schools of the established church were 
five only in number; of the scholars there were only 3,100. The 
dissenters had 23 Sunday schools, and there were 7,025 scholars. 
The Roman catholics had three schools, with 850 pupils. This 
was the calculation down to the month of January last. At 
Oldham th church Sunday schools were three in number, the 
scholars 1, %; the dissenters’ schools were 19 in number, the 
scholars 5,400. 

Only two systems of education had proved success- 
ful—one was the central system, w ich had been 
adopted in France and Prussia, and the other was the 
voluntary. ‘That system had been adopted in Ame- 
rica, and was only so far central that reports were 
made to the various senates of the different states. 


This is a system which he should like to see adopted 


here. He should like to see the voluntary system 
carried out and reports laid before the legislature, 
that the country might be informed of the progress 
which was made. 

The Earl of AnunpEL, though a Roman catholic, 
did not see how a nation could adopt so large a mea- 
sure, and not place her chief reliance for its execution 
on her own establishment. But he pointed out ob- 
jections to some of the clauses affecting the Roman 
catholics. 

Mr Gatty Knieut declared his dissent from Mr 
Ewart’s theory, which cut the Gordian knot by omit- 
ting religion altogether from the code of national in- 
struction. Education, he was persuaded, must, in 
order to be useful, be based upon religion. He hoped 
that ere long it would be extended to the rural popu- 
lation. The voluntary system would not suffice for 
the country districts. It worked some good; but 
taken alone, it was but a broken reed. 

Mr Hawss referred to the opposition offered by the 
tories to the erection of the board of Privy Council ; 
and contended, on that precedent, that he was not to 
be charged with general hostility to national educa- 
tion, in respect of any resistance which he might 
offer to the particular bill before the House. A bill 
resembling the present had been introduced in 1820, 
on the recommendation of a committee which had 
sat in 1819; and that bill had been rejected. The 
present was a bill which sacrificed the dissenters and 
the Roman catholics, and gave to the church an ex- 


clusive command over a general fund. 

He had received letter after letter, distinctly stating, on the 
part of important religious bodies, that if the poor rate was to be 
applied to an exclusive system of education, a war upon that 
rate would be the result—a war, too, more extensive than that 
which was now waged against the church. The bill of the right 
hon. baronet would, therefore, introduce this great source of 
religious discord, 


By one of the clauses of this bill all the children 
belonging to the church were required to attend 
school on Sundays, the effect of which would be to 
render useless all the Sunday schools now attended 
by those children. He had heard that some parti- 
cular favour was to be shown to the Wesleyans; and 
if that should be truc, the affront to all other dissen- 
ters would be so much the grosser. He claimed for 
the Roman catholics and for the dissenters equality 
with the establishment; and unless this were 
afforded, the bill would be only a fresh source of 
discord. | 

Sir J. Granam feared that what had passed this 
evening would weaken the chance of a cordial settle- 
ment. Government had been charged with sacrifi- 
cing the dissenters and the Roman catholics. Against 
that charge he would cite the liberal and candid tes- 
timony of the Earl of Arundel. With respect to the 
questions asked respecting the sense in which the 
phrase teaching the seriptures was used, he would 
refer to the evidence given by Mr Dunn, the secre- 
tary to the British and Foreign society, with whom 
he was disposed to concur in his interpretation, and 
who had shown that the scriptures might be, and 
were, taught without any view or tendency to the 
making of proselytes. As to the Sundays, he wished 
it to be clearly understood that the bill was intended 
to enforce the attendance at church only of the chil- 
dren belonging to the establishment, not that of the 
children belonging to dissenters. ‘The dissenters de- 
served credit for their exertions in this district, but 
it must be remembered that the church of England 
not having the means to reach the increase of the po- 
pulation, was unable to remove the dangers of the 
spread of infidelity. ‘The government, in bringing 
forward this bill, had been well aware that it had 
dungers to encounter on the left as well as on the 
right ; and while full credit was due to the dissenters 
for their efforts in the cause of education, it was 
obvious that without the cordial aid of the church no 


extensive measure of education could be effected. 

He was quite satistied that without the aid and cordial co- 
operation of the church, as established by law, no large measure 
of education could be effective, and that no government would 
be justified in carrying such a measure into execution without 
that aid and that co-operation. The object the government had 
in view was to supply a measure of education extensive in its 
2 consonant with the principles of the established 
church, and at the same time go to the utmost extent consistent 
with the honest principles of toleration, 


The measure could no longer be delayed with 
safety; the disturbances of last autumn had been 
chiefly brought about by young persons. 

He (Sir J. Graham) spoke in the presence of those who could 
correct him if he was wrong, but he had been told, upon autho- 
rity which could not be questioned, that in the midst of those 
turbulent masses which in the last autumn had disturbed the 
public peace and threatened destruction to both life and proper- 
ty to so serious an extent, the youth of the parties generally en- 
gaged in the outbreaks was a remarkable fact. He was told, and 

e was open to correction if he was wrong, that the ages of the 
parties composing these turbulent masses ranged from ee 
to twenty-two years, This fact clearly showed that the danger 
to be apprehended rested with the rising generation. 

It was necessary to bear in mind the circumstances 
of existing society, and to abstain from pushing 
abstract theories of religious equality to extremes. 
He exhorted the House to conduct the debates on 
this subject with temper and calmness, and trusted 
that if that course were preserved, this measure might 
be made to effect the most extensive and important 
benefits. 

Sir Georcr Grey was satisfied that the govern- 
ment had brought forward the bill in an honest spirit 
towards all classes, but that they had failed in giving 
due effect to their intention by the details of this 
measure. One effect, for instance, of the bill in its 
present shape, would be to exclude schoolmasters, 
who were not members of the established church ; 
and the 58th clause, with respect to the selection of 
books, was also susceptible of improvement, such as 
giving a power to the committée of the privy council 
on education. He was desirous of seeing all objec- 
tions removed, and the bill rendered universally ac- 
ceptable. 

Sir R. InGuis claimed for the church the mainte- 
nance of her office as the supreme instructress of the 


people. He feared that this bill did not place her in 


in the pre-eminent position she was entitled to. Her 
functions were transferred to a committee of privy 
council, of which it was possible that not one single 
member might be in communion with the established 
church. Sir James Graham, if he was prepared to 
make the concessions required on the other side, 
could not expect the support of churchmen, who 
were well aware of the very considerable sacrifices 
they made in supporting the bill even as at present 
framed. He regretted the great extent of power 
which this bill bestowed upon the committee of 
privy council. The a of numbers was one 
which he did not regard in deliberating upon a poli- 
tical claim, but it was one which here made against 
the parties employing it. 

In the fourth return of the registrar-general of births, “deaths, 
and marriages, they might read what was the number of church 
marriages celebrated throughout England. The number was 
last year, 114,439, whilst the number of non-church marriages 
celebrated during the same period, was but 8.248. Now, he 
defied the House to resist the conclusion to be drawn from this 
return. Either the dissenters had 2 — the grievance of 
the marriage laws of England, or they had exaggerated their own 
numbers—either their consciences were not so much oppressed 
as they had represented them to be by the marriage laws, or they 
had greatly overstated the numbers of those who refused to 
couform to the church of England. 

And he wished Mr Hume, the great critic of 
pounds, shillings, and pence, to recollect that the re- 
gistration of births, deaths, and marriages, was cost- 
ing the country £90,000 a-year. Such an outlay, 
made for this toy of the dissenters, ought to be borne 
in mind when next a question was raised about some 
comparatively small demand in favour of the church. 
He hoped he should hear no more of the modern as- 
sertion that the church of England is a sect it was an 
essential part of the constitution of Englund. He 
significantly closed— 

f he believed that the bill would weaken that church, he for 
one would not omit to divide the House against it. It was be- 
cause on the whole he believed that the bill was less calculated 
to injure the church than, if well worked, it was calculated to 
benefit the church ; that, if kept as it now stood, he was not 
prepared to take the sense of the Ilouse against it. He should 
support the bill under the firm conviction, that opposed as it 
was by the dissenters on one hand, and opposed, as it would be, 

by the members of the church on the other, his right hon, friend 
the Secretary of State for the Home Department would not 
be persuaded to make any material alteration in its provisions. 

Mr Hume said that the church was no more than 
the dominant sect, and Sir R. Inglis himself was a 
sectarian. The church was always looking after 
those pounds, shillings, and pence, of which Sir R. 
Inglis spoke. The hon. baronet had called her the 
supreme instructress of the nation ; but he begged 
the House to look at the ignorant state of the people 
under her instruction. But for the dissenters, where 
would this supreme instructress have left the nation? 
He quoted returns from inspectors of prisons to show 
how large a proporticn of the poor could not even 
read or write. 

It was enough to say, that from an abstract of ten reports 
it appeared, that ont of 82,000 individuals, 22,48 of whom 
were committed for trial at assizes and sessions, 54,570 
were sent to prison on 2 convictions, and the House 
would scarcely believe it, that only 4,920 were able to read and 
write. Inthe fifth report of the inspectors of prisons it was 
stated, that out of 71,000 adults, 4,600 could only read and 
write, being one in 17; but of 10,256 juvenile offenders only 232 
could read and write, being but one in 45. Was the church then 
the national instructress ? If so, she had failed in her duty. 

An attempt was made to distinguish the case of 
England from that of Ireland, because in Ireland the 
majority were not of the established religion; but he 
believed that if to the dissenters in England were 
added those who held no creed at all, the majority in 
England also would be found unconnected with the 
establishment. Next he would ask what was to 
become of the agricultural population? Were not 
they entitled to education? No voluntary system 
would or ought to suffice. 

He thought that the government ought to propound a plan 
which should not embrace one or two classes merely, but the 
whole nation, The government ought to take the subject of 
education in its hands, as well as the physical condition of the 
people. No voluntary system would do (hear, hear]. No volun- 
tary system ought to do [hear, hear]. The moral education of 
the people was the first duty of the government; and therefore 
ey ought to have a fixed secular system of education. 


Ie enlarged upon the evils of ignorance as a fruit- 
ful cause both of crime and of expense to the public; 
and recommended it to Sir James Graham to make 
the education clauses the subject of a separate bill. 


After a few words from Mr Acianp, Mr F. 
Banrina, and Mr Harpy, Mr Mintner Ginson said he 
had so many objections to the bill, that he could 
almost reconcile it to himself to oppose the second 
reading. ‘The provisions of the bill were contined to 
cotton and silk mills, and it would therefore operate 
as a displacement of labour, by driving children to 
pin-making, nail-making, &c. This was no imagi- 
nary difficulty : 

The thing had actually occurred in the case of the school 
clauses of the act now in force, and the tendency of the new 
measure would be to effect a still further displacement of infant 
labour. On this point the report of Mr Hickson was very strong; 
that gentleman stated, that the effect of the existing law was, to 
remove as many as 40,000 children from factory labour. It was 
to be feared, that the effect of the present measure would be to 
drive many children from the cotton mills to the collierics, or to 
worse employment. 


The vice and immorality complained of did not exist 
among those regularly employed in cotton factories, 
in which the strict discipline was favourable to good 
habits, but amongst the unsettled and migratory po- 
pulation, whom the bill would not reach. ‘The com- 
pulsory attendance at church on Sundays would be 
viewed as a very grievous oppression by the working 
classes of Lancashire, where it would be felt as an 
infringement of liberty to be deprived of the option 
of having their children’s company. Another ob- 
jection was the deprivation of the constitutional 
right of control over the expenditure of the funds 
raised for education. | 

Mr Maxxrns Surron thought that the opera- 
tion of the present measure would be to attract 
young persons to factory employment, instead of 
driving them from it. 

Mr Cowrer was satisfied that, looking to the state 


of the population, and the conflicting claims of rival 
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parties, the present bill was the most practical mea- 
sure that could be proposed. | 

Lord Asuiry said, he had been asked why his 
application to parliament had been made only for 
the manufacturing, and not for the agricultural dis- 
tricts. He would answer, that in the 3 
districts the duty devolved on the landlord of seeing 
that all who lived under him were brought up in 
loyalty to the king and in the fear of God; it was 
only among the great masses congregated in the 
towns that parliament could properly be called on 
for the means of education. He showed the inade- 
quacy of the education provided by the old law, and 
enlarged upon the advantages which the present bill 
was likely to effect. This was no time to inquire on 
whom the responsibility of past neglect ought to 
rest; let all parties rather combine to cure the 
evil now. at figure would England make 

among the nations of the world, if, after the avowal 
and exposure of so much filth on the surface of her 
society, she were now to shrink from cleansing it 
away ! 

Mr Conpen told the House they must not wonder 
if the dissenters of Lancashire objected to have a 
master instructing exclusively the children of the 
establishment, when those children in that county 
were an actual minority. Much was said about the 
ignorance of the people in Manchester ; but that ig- 
norance was by no means so gross as within the very 
parish of St John’s, where the House was at that mo- 
ment sitting, in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
rreat abbey. He read statistical returns establishing 
the condition of moral degradation in Westminster 
and Sussex, as compared with the far superior con- 
dition of Manchester, where the state had no clergy, 
and where the whole work of charity rested with the 
dissenting ministers. It was idle to talk of this 
little measure as one of national education. What 
was now 1 ag was a mere trifle—a speck in the 
ocean, Sir R. Inglis claimed for the church the title 
of supreme instructress of the people ; but then, why 
had not that church actually instructed them? And, 
not having instructed them hitherto, in Sussex or 
elsewhere, why did she come forward to interfere 
with their instruction now? The dissenters would 
oppose these clauses: he would do what he could 
in committee against their enactment ; but he would 
support the second reading of the bill, for it gave a 
chance for some little education, and it made some 
small advance on the side of liberality, by giving, 
for the first time, a public grant without the 
annexed condition of a church of England cate- 
chism. 

Lord J. Ross xLL did not regret the discussion which 
had taken place, and which he hoped would induce 
the country to look at this bill, hitherto somewhat 
misunderstood, in the fair temper now generally ex- 
hibited by the House. 

But in considering the subject with a view to legislation, they 
must bear in mind, with regret, that in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts the majority of those making religious profession did not 
belong to the church—did not attend divine worship under the 
auspices of the church. Whatever they might feel upon the 
subject, they must at least admit the fact in framing any legisla- 
tive measure, just as much as they must admit the fact that the 
church and the clergy had refused to agree to the establishment 
of joint schools, in which the Bible alone should be the founda- 
tion of the religious education. And you must take especial 
care in framing any measure that was to affect the manufacturing 
districts particularly, that that peculiarity was kept in view. 

Some weight was due to the objection that the 
board of trustees, as here constituted, would repre- 
sent one exclusively. 

It certainly did seem to be an omission in the constitution of 
these boards, that there was not to be upon them any represen- 
tative of the ratepayers who would be able to watch over the 
manner in which the rates were expended. He should think it 
a very great advantage indeed if jn the committee they would 
make some alteration to remedy this defect in the constitution 
of the boards of trustees; but he feared at the same time that 
there wae no alteration that was likely to be made the measure 
that would not still leave the board of trustees a body that would 
be considered rather as Belonging to the church, and representing 
the church, than as being a fair representative of the opinions of 
the different religious bodies of this country (hear, hear). 

He recommended an increase in the annual grant 
distributable by the privy council for the purpose of 
educating proper persons to be masters in the factory 
Schools. 

Mr Ross said, the measure would be acceptable to 
the manufacturers of Belfast. 


The bill was then read a second time. 


DOGS BILL. 

Mr M. Purutps opposed the third reading of this 
bill. He 3 it pang ruin many individuals who 
were mainly dependent on d for purposes of 
draught, particularly in the aes trade. Phe result 
would be that much heavy labour would be thrown 
upon young children. 

Mr Hutt opposed the bill, as did Mr Curistiz and 
Mr Mur. | 

Mr Stpnex Herperr treated it as a piece of sur- 
7 4 humanity, and observed that the author of the 

ill was at this very time out of town, trying to get 
hooks into the jaws of fish for the sole purpose of his 
own amusement. 

Sir R. Ixolis supported the bill, and asserted the 
inaptitude of dogs for draught, except on sand or on 
snow. 
The House divided in favour of the third reading. 
Additional clauses were moved, which gave rise to 
several divisions, but at length the bill was passed, 
by 66 to 43. 


Monday, March 27. 


The House went into a committee of supply; the 
civil and miscellaneous votes being the subject of 
consideration. The first vote was one of £110,000 
for civil contingencies, which being made up of a 
great variety of items, some of them very small, led 
to a long and desultory conversation. On one item, 
Mr Wirts contrasted the moderate expense of 
the United States for embassies with the amount ex- 
pended by this country. It was a disgrace to the 
nobility of this country that none of them would do 


honour to their sovereign without coming on the 
heavily-taxed people of this country. 

Captain PrenxII drew attention to the state of the 
relations between this country and France, with re- 
epect to the mutual right of fishing in the English 
channel, which has so long excited ill feeling. There- 
upon a somewhat lively passage of arms occurred 
between Sir Robert Peel and Lord Palmerston as to 
whether the whig government, or the tory government 
which preceded it, were to blame for leaving this ques- 
tion, amongst others, unsettled. Sir R. Peet said that 
this fishing question, like many others, was found by 
the present government in an unsettled state. Lord 
PaLwerston replied that this question had been 
found unsettled likewise when the late government 
came into office ; but that a t deal ha been done 
by that government toward the settlement of it. The 
matter was set at rest by Sir R. Peet assuring the 
House that his government was labouring to settle it, 
and that as soon as possible he would communicate 
all the requisite information on the subject. 

Mr Hume commented upon some of the items of 
the vote, contending that they should be referred to 
acommittee. There was a charge for christening 
the Prince of Wales; and, moreover, a charge for 
altering his arms—the arms of a child in his cradle ! 
Why was not this nee from the large revenues 
of the duchy of Cornwall? Sir Ronert Peet replied 
that this was not an estimate, but an account of sums 
actually expended under a discretionary power given 
to the government, which they had exercised so 
moderately as to have spent within £15,000 of the 
sum allowed them. He justified the items, such as 
that for the expense of the christening of the Prince 
of Wales, for the royal visit to Scotland, and so forth ; 
and concluded by repeating (for the third time during 
the present session) the disinterestedness of the 
Queen in submitting to pay the income tax. 

Some conversation about asum of £603, laid out 
for passage-money of the Bishop of Jerusalem and 
his suite, was originated by Captain Bernat, who, 
being supported by Mr Muntz, moved to diminish 
the grant by that sum. Mr Home observed that the 
cost of the bishop’s passage to Jaffa had been actually 
greater than that of Lord Ashburton to and from the 
United States. Mr Goulburn reminded him that the 
mission of Lord Ashburton being but temporary, 
there had been no exportation of his family, or of 
carriages, or other outfit and equipage; whereas the 
bishop, going upon a permanent duty, had been 
obliged to take a considerable establishment. A 
further characteristic conversation ensued, which 
terminated in the rejection of the amendment. 


Mr E tice, jun., objected to the next vote of 5771. 
13s. 4d. for erecting the bishoprics of Barbadoes, 
Antigua, and Guiana, and of Gibraltar and Tasmania. 
Lord Stan ey explained that this charge had been 
defrayed from a sum due to the retired Bishop of 
Barbadoes for arrears of salary, which he had most 
liberally waived for the purpose of relieving his suc- 
cessors, the new Bishops of Barbadoes, Antigua, and 
Guiana, from the expense of this outfit, those three 
bishops being to receive, among them all, no more 
than the salary heretofore assigned to the Bishop of 
Barbadoes alone. This explanation appeared to sa- 
tisfy the House; the objection was Ne and 
the vote for civil contingencies was taken at the full 
amount proposed by government. 

Sir C. Cterx then proceeded to move the miscel- 
laneous estimates. 

A desultory conversation took place on various 
items as they came under review. Objections were 
made to the length of time during which the Na- 
tional gallery was closed, to the exclusion of the 
public from Richmond park, Primrose hill, and to 
the exclusion of persons carrying parcels, and in 
their working dresses. 

Mr Hue objected to the situation and construc- 
tion of the new houses of Parliament; and the Earl 
of Lixcolx expected that the Lords would be able 
to get into their new chamber in about two years. 


On the vote of 67,350/. for the salaries and ex- 

nses of the two branches of the legislature, Mr 

UME proposed to reduce the grant by 23,600/. (be- 
ing the sum required for the House of Lords in aid 
of the fee fund) until information should be fur- 
nished of the amount which the fee fund produces. 
Mr Gov sury resisted this annual cavil, stating the 
practice to be, that the House of Lords addresses the 
Crown for this grant. The committee divided, re- 
jecting Mr Hume’s proposed reduction. 

Mr Extice objected to the vote for the salaries of 
the ecclesiastical commissioners, on the ground that 
all public taxes fall upon dissenters, who ought in 
no case to contribute to the expenses of the church. 
Mr Govtgvry said, that if the state deemed it useful 
to control the church, the state must defray the cost 
of exercising that control. The committee divided, 
affirming the grant. 

The next vote proposed was for 56,508/. to defray 
the cost of the poor law commission. Capt. Pecueit 
inveighed against the commission, censuring the 
commissioners and eulogising the Gilbert unions. 
Mr Fernanp, who warmly denounced the conduct of 
the assistant poor-law commissioners, pronounced 
them to be swindling and oppressive, and dared the 
government to thrust the new poor law down the 
throats of the people of the north of England. Sir 
C. Naprer was afraid that Mr Ferrand was afflicted 
with monomania with * to the Keightley or 


Bingley union. He moved that the chairman report 
progress, which was agreed to. 
MISCELLANEOUS. : 


CANADA Corn Trapr.—Mr Ewart asked on Thurs- 
day, whether, under the intended measure, foreign 
corn, imported from any part of the world into 
Canada, could on paying the three shillings duty be 
exported thence to this country free, like United 


‘States corn? Mr Gladstone supposed that Mr Ewan. 


made the common mistake of t ng that the law 
regards foreign produce imported into colonies and 
re-exported hither as colonial produce ; which is not 
the case. But raw materials, rought into the colo- 
nies, manufactured there and then imported into this 
country, were considered as articles of colonial pro- 
duce, inasmuch as all manufactured articles were 
considered as the produce of the countries where they 
were manufactured. Mr Ewart wished to know 
whether flour was considered as a manufactured 
article? Mr Gladstone said that it was. In reply to 
Lord John Russell, Mr Gladstone said that it was 
the intention of government to introduce a bill on the 
subject after Easter. 


On Friday Mr Roebuck brought in the “ Aerial 
Transit Company bill,’’ for establishing a rapid mode 
of traveling through the air! It was read a first 
time, amidst much laughter, and ordered to be read 
a second time. 


AsuBuRTON TreATY.—On Thursday, on the assur- 
ance from Lord Palmerston that he did not intend 

ain to bring forward the question of the late treaty, 
Mr Hume, amid vehement cheering from the minis- 
terial benches, gave notice that he should, on the 
31st inst, move that the thanks of the House be given 
to the ministers who advised, and to Lord Ashburton 
who had negociated and concluded that treaty. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


In the House of Lords on Friday night, Lord 
BrovGHamM gave notice that he would, after Easter, 
introduce a bill for the more effectual suppression of 
the slave trade; and Lord Car BELL laid upon the 
table a bill for facilitating the transmission of real 
3 No other business of interest occupied the 

ouse. 


Monday, March 27th. 


The Marquis of LanspowneE asked information of 
Lord Aberdeen respecting the occupation by the 
French government of the island of Tahiti. He did 
not view this acquisition of territory on the part of 
France with any unnecessary jealousy, but wished 
that the interests of a number of British subjects who 
had taken up their residence in the islands of the 
Pacific, and to whom the natives were indebted for 
considerable advancement in the arts of civilisation, 
might be protected. 


Lord ABERDEEN was also of opinion that no injury 
to the commercial or political interests of this countr 
was to be feared from the establishment of the 
French in these islands. With respect to the mis- 
sionaries, he had already caused representations to be 
made at Paris, and they had been met by the most 
satisfactory assurance of protection and encourage- 
ment. An article to that effect had, indeed, been ap- 

nded to the convention which had been entered 
into, and he confidently relied upon the good feeling 
of the King of the French and of M. Guizot for its 
due execution. 


On Thursday afternoon the Queen and Prince Al- 
bert, accompanied by the Princess Royal, left Clare- 
mont in a carriage and four for Buckingham palace. 


The ceremony of consecrating the new Chapel 
royal, Buckingham palace, took place on Saturday, 
the Archbishop of e bene, officiating. A large 
number of the nobility, ineluding the principal 
officers of state were present at the ceremony. On 
her Majesty's arrival, his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, attended by his chaplain, the Rev. B. 
Harrison, proceeded to the communion table, where 
her Majesty's warrant was presented, 1 
him to consecrate the chapel. His Grace receiv 
the warrant, and directed the registrar, F. H. Dyke, 
Esq., to read it, and the same having been read, his 
Grace declared that he was ready to consecrate the 
chapel, and proceeded with the service appointed for 
the occasion. The proceedings, in full, are given only 


in the Morning Herald of Monday, the other daily 


papers furnishing as little as possible of description, 
doubtless, under the impression that the less said 
about the mummery the better. After the ceremony, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishops of London 
and Norwich, and the clergy, and also the ladies and 
gentlemen of the household present at the eonscera- 
tion, partook of a dejeuner at the palace. 


We understand that his Majesty the King of 
Hanover is expected to arrive on a visit to this coun- 
try about the middle of May, orders having been re- 
ceived to prepare his apartments in the Ambassador s 
court for his reception by that period. The King is 
expected to remain six weeks in town. The govern- 
ment of the kingdom during his Majesty’s absence 
will be delegated to the Council of State, of which 
Major-general Prince Bernard of Solms Braunfels is 
president. Sun. 


Tun New Comwer.—Sir J. Henscuer obtained a 
view of the head of the comet on Friday evening, 
near one of the stars of (rho) Eridani. Its appear- 
ance, he states, was that of a star of about the fifth 
magnitude, but dim, and having no sharp nucleus. 
Sir James South states that the tail was visible at 
Wimbledon park on Saturday evening, about eight 
o'clock. The brightest part of it was under the stars 
„Rigel“ and “Kappa” of Orion. Its actual situa- 
tion among the fixed stars he could not determine 
from the presence of zodiacal or other light. The 
night glass did not show “the smallest vestige of 
nucleus.“ The neucleus of the new comet is very 
small and faint, and the tail, though 43 degrees in 
length, is so narrow as to be only one degree in 
breadth at its extremity. The real ail of the tail 
is estimated at 20,000,000 leagues (). As the comet 
advances slowly towards the centre of the heavens, 
it will be more visible, though the increasing length 
of daylight is unfavourable to observation. 
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1 Court.—The following notice is published in 

ia cua Lord Chamberlain’s Office, March 21. 
Notice is hereby given, that his Royal ger 
Prince Albert will, by desire of her Majesty, ho 
levees, at St James’s palace, on behalf of her Majesty, 
on Wednesday, the 29th inst, and on besa yg 
26th of April next, both days at two o clock. [= 
her Majesty's pleasure, that presentations to 
Roval Highness at these levees shall be yma 
equivalent to presentations to the Queen. Addresses 
to tre Queen may either be forwarded to her Majesty 
through the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, or may be reserved until her Majesty shall 
hold a levee. ’ — : 

His royal highness Prince Albert's first levee, this 
morning, on behalf of her Majesty, was ex ted to 
be very fully attended, from the nuniber of military 
and naval promotions since last year. 


 'RepreseNTATION oF SAutispury.—It is rumoured 
that Mr Wyndham, M.P. for Salisbury, has at length 
yielded to the ery. expressed wishes of his con- 
stituents, and inten nome gay | to accept the 
Chiltern hundreds, the state of his health rendering 
it improbable that he would, for some considerable 
time, be able to take his seat in parliament. 


It appears also, that on Monday night a new writ 
was ordered for the city of Durham, in the room of 
Captain R. Fitzroy, the newly-appointed governor of 
New Zealand. 


Lord Brougham gave a grand dinner on wong to 
a distinguished circle, 1 Sir Robert Peel, 
Duke of Wellington, Lord Ashburton, the Lord 


Chancellor, Earl of Jersey, Earl of Essex, Sir W. 
Follett, Hon. Sydney Herbert, Colonel North, Mr 
Brougham, Commissioner Phillips, &c. 


PARLIAMENTARY BustNneEss.—A good specimen of 
the manner in which the people’s business is pro- 
ceeded with, is furnished by the following extract 
from the Sun of Thursday evening :—‘ The House 
resolved itself into committee on the Birkenhead 
Improvement bill, as we understood, but from the 
noise and confusion it was impossible to hear accu- 
rately what was said. The Speaker having left the 
chair, and the House being in committee, several 
clauses were 3 and on the question ge 
put that one of the clauses be read a second time, 
Hume rose and said—Please to state, sir, what we 
are doing {a laugh]. Mr Greene, the chairman, 
again put the clause. Mr Hume: I want to know, 
sir, what bill we are on [roars of laughter]. Mr 
Greene again put the clause, but as far as we could 
gather, the question of the hon. member for Mon- 
trose was not answered. The clauses were agreed to, 
and the report brought up and received. 


ReaisTRATION or VoTers BIII.—As the bill, which 
has during the last week been under discussion in 
the house of Commons, proposes to make several 
alterations of the present law, it is desirable that the 
public should be made aware of its provisions. The 
following are a few of the most essential :— 

In the first place, the bill proposes to require clerks 
of the peace in counties, and town clerks (where there are 
no town clerks, or persons exercising the duties of that 
office, then the returning officers) of boroughs, to issue, 
on or before the 10th of June in each year, precepts to the 
overseers of the different townships within their counties 
or boroughs, requiring them to give the requisite notices, 
and to make out the lists of voters in conformity with the 
provisions of the bill, which differ very slightly from those 
of the Reform act; the only variances which have struck 
us, on a perusal, being a direction that the names of new 
claimants in counties shall be printed separately from 
the names of parties 3 on the register; that the 
payment of one shilling registration fee, on making a 
claim, is to be abolished, (as is also the subsequent pay- 
ment of one shilling by parties placed on the register of 
a borough); and that county voters changing their resi- 
dences are required to make fresh claims; a point which 
was previously considered doubtful. 

With respect to notices of objection, the principal 
change is, that of making service through the post office 
sufficient in the case of county voters. 

The revision of the lists is to be executed by barristers 
to be appointed by the judges, who, except in particular 
cases, are not to exceed a limited number for each circuit 
(fifteen being allowed for the northern circuit); and each 
of them is to receive a sum of two hundred guineas, in 
lieu of the daily allowances prescribed by the Reform act. 
In revising the lists, they are empowered to give costs (not 
exceeding 20s. in cach case) against any person making a 
frivolous claim or a frivolous objection. The greatest 
change proposed in respect to the revision of the lists is the 
establishment of a court of appeal, sitting in London, to 
which appeals (on points of law only) against the decisions 
of revising barristers may be submit The court is to 
consist of three barristers, to be appointed by the three 
chief justices of the courts at Westminster, and to hold 
their offices during good behaviour ; and the decisions of 
the court are, we understand, to be final. 

There is one provision of great importance not con- 
nected with registration or revision, namely, that the re- 
gister of voters is to be conclusive evidence of the voter's 
right in all cases of county votes; and also in bo hs, 
except when he has removed to a distance of more 
seven miles from the boundary of the borough; and the 
— to be put to 4 voters 3 a 
to poll are to be altered accordingly. isis t 
most important point in the bill; and its eker all be 
exceedingly beneficial in preventing the fraud and perjury 
which have been too common in borough elections. : 
together, so far as we are at present enabled to j . 
the pro changes are all likely to operate 7. 
and to diminish the trouble and annoyance which have 
resulted from the operation of the existing law. 


Postscript. 


Wednesday, March 29th, 1843. 
In the house of Commons last night Sir J. Graham, 
in reply to Lord J. Russell, said that after the repre- 
Sentations that had been made on the subject, and 


He was taken before the m 


the inconvenience of going on with only a part of 
the Factories bill before the whole was ready, he 
thought it right to postpone the whole measure until 
after Easter, but he would then proceed with the 
committee. 


THE MAGISTRACY AND THE RECENT DISTURBANCES. 


Mr T. Duncomas brought on his motion for a se- 
lect committee to inquire into the allegations of sun- 
dry petitions respecting the conduct of the magis- 
tracy during the disturbances in August last. He 
knew he was not addressing an impartial audience ; 
the benches of the house were covered with justices 
of the peace—the great unpaid; but he had an 
important public duty to perform in bringing the 
subject forward. The late discontents were at first 
confined to the county of Stafford. Early in August 
they extended into other districts; and on the 9th 
of that month a 2 body of men from Ashton 
marched upon Manchester. The authorities per- 
mitted them, on condition of their doing no 
to property, to pass through the town, and 9 an 
open space, where they were addressed by speakers 
in the presence of the stipendiary magistrate, and of 
the military commandant; which led to an impres- 
sion that, hitherto at least, every thing was lawful. 
Soon afterwards, however, the affair took a turn 
which had not been anticipated, and the mill-owners 
were very generally compelled to discontinue their 
works. When the parties concerned in the out- 
break were apprehended, they were most illegally 
treated. He mentioned first the case of Leach, 
a bookseller, who had been arrested because a 
a violent handbill had been posted up at his door. 
istrates and kept in 
custody 13 days, to give time for the prosecutors to 
get up a case against him, and 96 hours more, after 
good bail had been offered for him. The place in 
which he was confined was a narrow cell, contain- 
ing a bed that swarmed with vermin; so that he 
was unable to undress, and passed night after night 
in his clothes. Three other prisoners were treated 
in the same way. Another, a Mr Scholefield, 
was arrested, his papers ransacked, his person de- 
tained in prison, and after all he was honourably 
acquitted. Another, named White, was seized on 
the evidence of a spy; and one of the magistrates told 
him no bail shoul 4 taken from any surety holding 
the same political opinions. Whom, then, was the 
chartist to get for his bail? A tory? or one of the 
League, whose opinions he had been denouncing ? 
White had, as it happened, a surety to offer, a a 
lican, who was of no strong politics; but this surety 
was deterred by an intimation that if he became 
bail for White his license would be taken from 
him. Another prisoner, at Todmorden, was also 
told by the magistrates that no chartist’s bail should 
be taken; and a similar declaration was made by 
the Staffordshire magistrates in the case of 
Mr O' Neill. Here, then, was a direct conspiracy 
of the Staffordshire and Worcestershire magistrates 
to violate the subject’s right of giving bail. He 
hoped the Secretary of State would consider 
whether such magistrates ought to be left in the 
commission of the peace. After particularising some 
other cases, and observing that there were yet more 
disclosed in other petitions, which he would not oc- 
cupy the time of the House by reading, he said he 
must, however, mention a tition of Jonathan 
Brown and eight other men, who were seized at Not- 
tingham without any offence whatever. When they 
were in custody,a recruiting sergeant came among them 
and held out terms to induce them to enlist, which over- 
ture they resisted. Colonel Rolleston, the magistrate 
who committed them, declared his resolution to make 
a severe example of some of them. At the sessions, 
when they had been tried on the first indictment, 
they requested that fresh juries might be struck for 
the trial of the second and third; but this was re 
fused, though there were plenty of jurors present ; 
and the Chairman, who was the committing magis- 
trate, read to the latter juries, in his summing up, 
evidence which had not been given before them, but 
only before the first jury. At Preston and Black- 
burn the magistracy had needlessly and wantonly 
or the military, and had caused loss of life, 
and many severe injuries; and at Halifax an unof- 
fending old man had been deliberately shot, and no 
investigation had ever been made into the circum- 
stances by the local authorities. There was a 
strong feeling in the country that no justice was to 
be obtained for the poor man; the people looked 


with strong anxiety to the course which the House 


would pursue; and he hoped he had satisfied them 
that he made out a strong case for inquiry. 

General Jounson seconded the motion. The ex- 
cess of the bail was proved by the fact, that a judge 
of assize (Lord Abin ) had reduced it to a third of 
the amount — by the istrates. The 
ministry ought to dismiss those who had 

used to receive bail from sureties of obnoxious 
politics. 

The ATroRNEY-GENERAL said that the proposed 
committee would have no means for arriving at the 
truth of the facts alleged, or for redressing the grie- 
vances complained of. The motion of the member 
for Finsbury was not very well timed, nor his cases 
very well selected. They were picked from seven or 
eight different counties; they had no connexion with 
one another; and yet it was sought to blend them 
all in oneinquiry. He deeply regretted the necessity 
which had called for the intervention of the military ; 
and if any soldier had wantonly fired, such an act 
would be a subject for investigation before a criminal 


tribunal, and not before a parliamentary committee. 
The chartist placard asserted that the le at Pres- 
ton had been fired upon while pe y agitati 


for the charter. But the real fact was that a crow 


of many thousand men were pressing u the 
Soliee force, whom they would not allow to merch 


forth, and whom they assailed with vollies of stones, 
till the officer in command of the troops at le 
found it necessary, in simple self-defence, to fire. 
The country had been on the eve of a civil war, of 
which, indeed, it did not escape all the mischiefs. 
Thousands of men were marching over the land, with 
every demonstration of physical force; they sto 
the mills, compelled the workmen to desist — 
labour, and then persuaded themselves that, because 
they worked only by intimidation, destroying no 
property, and assaulting no individual, they were 
guilty of no offence. But this was not the law—the 
law was that acts amounted to high treason, 
although the government, exercising a lenity which 
had been commended by the judges, had resolved to 
deal with it in a milder form of prosecution. Con- 
sidering the magnitude of the crime and of the 
danger, he could not agree that the trates had 
exceeded their duty; and it was a little too much 
that the prisoners, who might fitly have been indicted 
for high treason, should now, because they had been 
indicted but for misdemeanour, and treated with 
mercy, turn round u the Crown and say that the 
whole accusation against them had come to nothing. 
Lorp Francis Ecerton defended the Preston ma- 
istrates ; Mr Paro the magistrates of Dudley; 
Patten and Mr Woop those of ire; and 
Colonel Roiuzston those of No 
Mr FIL D RX, Captain Berxs ey, and Mr Scorr said 
a few words in support of Mr Duncombe’s motion; 
Mr Curve, Mr Broruerton, Lord Inaestre, and Mr 
Muntz against it. 

Sir J. Granam said, that as the conduct of the ma- 
3 on the subject of the bail. had undergone a 
investigation of the law, a parliamentary inqui 
was wholly needless. The magistrates were indec 
required to pay costs, be>ause they had been mistaken 
in point of law; but in point of conduct they received 
the positive and direct commendation of the court. 
It was not, as Mr Duncombe had fancied, an impro- 
priety for a magistrate who had committed a prisoner 
to try him ; on the con „that was a daily and a 
necessary usage. But Mr Duncombe seemed, as Sir 
C. Napier had said on the preceding night, to labour 
—— n n 5 49 of believing all 
judges, magistrates, an to be wrong, and all 
ae —— ht. if this coun 5 and 

wholly esca consequences o wide 

insurrection which raged last year, the deliverance 
would be principally owing to the conduct of the 
ee See that emergency. Sir James 
G allegations 


en went on to disprove 
made against the military ; and observed how inju- 
riously such motions as the present, made under the 
colour of justice, affected the administration of justice 


itself. 


Mr Duncompe briefly replied, and the House di- 
vided— 


Against the motion ............ 196 
We 6s ði eh ce ani 32 
Majority against it. 164 


NortHampton.—A requisition, signed by 395 
electors of the above borough, was * to 
Messrs Smith and Currie, requesting them to sup- 

rt Mr —— pn i motion, on the 30th 
instant. Complete s principles are rapid! 
making way amongst both the middling and — 
ing classes of this town. 

Facronixs Brrt—Aninopon. — On Monday eve- 
ning the 27th instant, a of protestant dis- 
senters and others was held in the lower chapel, Oak 
strect, in this town, to consider the propriety of peti- 
tioning parliament againgt a bill for the better edu- 
cation of children in factory districts. C. Tomkins, 
Esq., M. D., occupied the chair. is opening 
= he very earnestly and forcibly addressed the 
electors on their rr in the exereise of the 
franchise, remarking that to them must be attributed 
the character of present House of Commons. 
Rev. E. 8. Pryce then explained at some length the 
nature of the bill, and the partiality and injustice of 
several of its clauses, and concluded by moving a re- 
solution expressing strong disapprobation of the 
measure, and the concern and alarm with which the 
meeting regarded its introduction and eas in the 
lower house of parliament. A petition was after- 
wards unanimously adopted to both houses of parlia- 
ment against the measure, and entrusted to the cure 
of the Earl of Radnor and Captain Pechell, M.P. 
The meeting was one of the largest and most impor- 
tant assemblies within doors ever known in the bo- 
rough of Abingdon, and the ings were dis- 
tinguished by great spirit, order, and unanimity. 


France.—We take the following shameful account 
from this ing’s Chronicle:—** The Journal des 
Debats contains a from one of those who accom- 


going on any ves- 
sels which arrived. They knew the consequences. 
The French admiral, says the writer, most certainly 
would not have admitted the women on board, had 
not the English missionaries opposed it. But hearing 
that they did oppose it, the French admiral had one 
hun woman on board‘ dancing and feasting till a 


CORN MARKET. Maxx Lane. ‘Tas Dar. 

There is very little fresh corn in the market this 
morning. Prices are nominally as on Monday, but 
very little is doing. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. | 

The substance of R. Thuelborne’s letter shall be inserted 
next week. 

We shall also insert, next week, as many as we are able 
of the educational clauses of the factory bill. 

J. H. Elliot,“ under consideration. 

The correspondence, headed General Home Missionary 
society,“ declined. 

„A Welch Dissenter.“ Yes. Fourpence a head for 
every member of the family. 


Terms for advertising in the Nonconformist. 
For 7 lines 56. Od. For 10 lines ....6s. Od. 
For every additional line 4d. 
Forahalf column £1 5s.| For a column . . £2 Os. 
„% Advertisements from the country must be accom- 
anied by a post-office order, or reference for payment 
in London. | 


Orders for the Nonconformist are received at the office, 
and by all booksellers and newsvendors. The terms of 
subscription, if paid in advance, are £1 6s. per annum. 
All communications for the Editor should be addressed 
to the office, No. 4, Crane court, Fleet strect. 
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—— — 


SUMMARY. 


Our postscript of last week contained a brief 
notice of a grand entertainment given, the evening 
before, in the house of Commons. The subject of 
it was the Ashburton treaty — the principal per- 
formers, Lord Palmerston and Sir Robert Peel. 
Both honourable gentlemen played their parts to 
admiration. The fencing was excellent — the 
thrusts were well put in, and adroitly parried. As 
a party encounter, the debate afforded considerable 
interest. What it was to end in—wherein was to 
be found its moral—in what way the people of 
these realms were likely to benefit by it — it 
would puzzle wiser heads than ours to determine. 
We are bound to say that, in our judgment, Sir 
Robert Peel had the best of it—and, reading the 
two speeches by the light of those great moral 
principles which can alone illustrate the wisdom of 
any given policy, we come to the conclusion that 
the Premier wielded against his opponent the hea- 
vier weapons, and that Lord Palmerston, dexter- 
ously as he assailed the honourable baronet, lost, 
rather than gained, advantage in the contest. The 
discussion was adjourned, and on Wednesday eve- 
ning resumed. Mr J)’Israeli then took up the 
foils which Sir Robert Peel had laid down. And 
now comes the curious part of the history. Whe- 
ther the House considered that the speeches of the 
leaders had exhausted the subject—or whether 
those long-winded effusions had exhausted the 
House, which is more probable—or whether the 
remarkably close application to the business of the 
country, given by members during the present ses- 
sion, and very unintermitting toil (the House not 
having been counted out much more than seven 
times in as many weeks) superiaduced that weari- 
ness which cries aloud for relief—it so happened 
that the debate was suddenly stopped for want of a 
sufficiently numerous audience. The matter thus 
dropped through, Lord Palmerston stating that he 
was satisfied with the result. The Morning Chro- 
nicle, indeed, emulous of the length of the opening 
speeches, took up the 1 what it made 
of it we can hardly tell, inasmuch as its artiele 
might be called a line indefinitely produced. We 
believe, however, it did stop somewhere—but we 
are confident it set down most of its passengers at 
intermediate stages, and carried very few indeed to 
the end of its route. ‘The debate itself reminded us 
of those fat infant faces, supported on either hand 
by wings, which one sees painted upon ceilings of 
great men’s houses—boys’ heads, from which the 
bodies, if they ever had any, seem to have dropped 
off in nubibus, and in search of which they are fly- 
ing about in the clear or troubled sky. It appeared 
altogether a mistake-—just such a mistake as that 
gentleman committed, who, fancying he had over- 
taken a friend, began an elaborate complaint of 
some past grievance—and before he got to the 
end of it, found he had blundered upon the 
wrong person ; and, therefore, without more ado, 
let go the arm of the stranger, and stopped abrupt- 
ly to look in ata shop window, as though nothing 
had happened. Whiggery is unfortunate this ses- 
sion—or, what is more likely. the whigs and the 
tories quarrel upon the stage, and agree behind the 
scenes — produce entertainments for the people, 
and live upon the proceeds. Thus is the world 


And this leads us by a single-arched bridge of 
connexion to the education question, which, under 
the name of a “ Factory bill,” is securing the suf- 
frages of all parties in parliament; and which, be its 

ce whatever it may, not only aims at, but 
will effect in a few years, the virtual suppression of 
dissent. The bill was read a second time on Fri- 
day. The Home Secretary was so smooth-—had 
such a respect for dissenters—held them entitled to 
such commendation for past exertions—was so 


anxious that his measure should be fairly examined 


once, and to take the discussion upon the educa- 
tional clauses after Easter. Of course he succeeded. 


The principle of the bill, consequently, is affirmed. 
Meanwhile, every effort will be made to blind 
the eyes of dissenters. The Times and the Morn- 
ing Chronicle out of parliament, Sir James Gra- 
ham and Lord John Russell in parliament, agree 
in substance, sentiment, and spirit. All are at- 
tempting to wheedle dissenters into a belief that 
the bil is a bond fide effort to give an unsectarian 
religious education to the masses. ‘The inspectors ! 
who can suspect them of a wish to proselyte? The 
clerical trustee! of course, no sane man could be- 
lieve him capable of workin this machinery for 
the suppression of heresy. Poor people have only 
to profess dissent, and their children will escape 
the infliction of church catechism. Aye! aye! 
We have had all this, over and over again. The 
chaplain rules carried out under the new poor law 
prove clearly enough what profession of dissent by 
the labouring classes will very soon amount to. In 
most cases, Tey might just as well go starve—for 
the source of their children’s earnings will be in the 
sole hands of the clergyman, who at any moment 
may dismiss a child from school, deprive him of a 
school certificate, and render factory employment 
thereafter impossible. Nay! but who can be base 
enough to imagine any clerical gentleman capable 
of such unheard of tyranny? First, why give him 
the power ? Second) , whereabouts in the eccle- 
siastical history of this country shall we find stuff 
enough out of which to weave a presumption that 
clerical trustees will never abuse their powers to 
the purposes of priestcraft? Ah! but this bill can- 
not be believed to favour so strongly as is pre- 
tended the designs of the clergy, inasmuch as all 
the high church organs are furiously opposing it as 
far too liberal. To be sure they are. That is part 
of their plan. The Puseyite party, who are aiming 
at the restoration of popery, and to aid whom, we 
suppose, Mr O'Connell absents himself from parlia- 
ment just now, having made a sufficient demon- 
stration of anger, Sir James will turn round to dis- 
senters and say“ Really, my friends, I am anxious 
to meet your wishes—but you see, the feeling of 
church is very strong on this subject—and oh!” 
(here the baronet’s voice falters with deep emotion) 
“my heart bleeds for the ignorance and immo- 
rality of the factory work people! Surely, surely, 
it will ill become the fair fame of dissenters for 
liberality and intelligence” (a sweet smile of com- 
plaisance) “to obstruct the passing of a measure 
which, with all its faults, is a step in the right di- 
rection.” And so, with a few trifling and immate- 
rial modifications, the bill will pass—and then the 
church which, as Mr Hume well put it to Sir Robert 
Inglis, seems to make every question a pounds, 
shillings, and pence question, will show us some 
novel pranks. 
We earnestly request that some folks whom we 
decline to name, and who agree so harmoniously 
and talk so feelingly upon the absolute necessity 
of giving to the poor a moral and religious educa- 
tion, would give the world some proof of their 
sincerity, by becoming, themselves both moral and 
religious. Round about the place where these 
gentlemen meet, nests of brothels are sheltered by 
cathedral authorities. Not far from the spot, 
splendid places of resort, significantly called 
“hells,” spread out to these men their accommoda- 
tions and their snares. Not three of them would 
hesitate to fling defiance in the face of his Maker 
when called to it by “honour.” Take any five of 
them at random, and you shall hear from their lips 
more profanity in five minutes, than you would 
hear in 2 the whole distance from Palace 
— to St Paul's. Follow them to their favourite 
unts, and you will observe that the last question 
they ever ask respecting them is, the moral 
churacter of such places. And these gentlemen are 
consumed with zeal for the religious education of 
the people! What a pity that the whole of it over- 
shoots their own individual proper selves. Let 
them begin the work of reformation at home! 
We pass over unnoticed the minor questions 
before parliament-—the Registration of Voters bill 
the Dog Carts bill, &e.—which claimed the notice 
of the House of Commons on Thursday evening 
last. In themselves they are trifles—and, assuredly, 
in comparison of this Factory bill, they sink into 
utter insignificance. 
On the proceedings of the House on Monday 
night, it is necessary to speak warily. The civil 


were such as to raise discussion, but to no other 
purpose than to expose the present system of go- 
vernment to the view of the people. The charge 


Wales, who as Duke of Cornwall enjoys large re- 
venue, and for christening the royal babe—the ex- 
pense of the Queen’s visit to Scotland last autumn— 
the passage money of the Bishop of Jerusalem and 
his suite to Jaffa, which exceeded in amount that 
of Lord Ashburton to and from the United States— 
the sums spent in erecting the bishopries of Barba- 
does, Antigua, and Guiana, and of Gibraltar and 
Tasmania, severally came under notice and were 
severally dismissed. Upon the objection of Mr 
Ellice to the salaries of the ecclesiastical commis- 


—that he proposed to carry the second reading at 


contingencies were voted, and some of the items* 


for altering the armorial bearings of the Prince of | on 


dissenters, Mr Goulburn said, that if the state 
deemed it useful to control the church, then (mark 
the assumption, and observe the simple political ob- 
ject of a state-church), the state must defray the 
cost of exercising thatcontrol. £56,508, proposed 
to defray the cost of the poor law commission, called 
up Capt. Pechell and Mr Ferrand, who having dis- 
charged themselves of a few denunciations of the 
assistant poor law commissioners, the chairman re- 
ported progress, and the House adjourned. 
Out of doors, matters are assuming a somewhat 
brisker aspect. The League continues to exhibit 
to very crowded audiences, at Drury lane, and 
dissenters are positively astir on this education 
scheme, the whole country over. Their blood is 
etting up rather high. The Home Secretary has 
— the knife right home to the quick. On 
every side of us we hear the notes of preparation 
for the contest. Parties are falling into strange 
consociations. In favour of the bill we have the 
Times, the Chronicle, and the Northern Star, re- 
presenting every grade of the aristocracy, tory, 
whig, and radical, and that section of deluded, mis- 
led, and plundered chartists, which serves even yet 
as a skirt for Feargus O’Connor. Against it we 
find the Patriot and the Leeds Mercury, the 
Wesleyans, independents, and baptists—the whole 
class of Sunday-school teachers—and, strange to 
say, no one seems to suspect the intrisic unsound- 
ness of a principle which is rem to such results. 
On that head, all confess themselves agreed—the 
formation of the people’s minds—their early, moral, 
and religious culture—ought to be in the hands of 
government. Oh! the clear-sightedness of dissent ! 
On the subject of the Nottingham election, and 
on the proceedings of the Complete Suffrage Union, 
we have commented briefly in another column. 
We observe that vacancies have occurred in the 
representation of the boroughs of Durham and 
Salisbury. We sincerely hope that both places 
may be contested by efficient men. 


GOVERNMENT EDUCATION.—HAZY 
NOTIONS OF ITS WORTH. 


THERE is a vast deal of cant uttered on this 
subject—words which are thought to mean some- 
what definite, which when looked at steadily, indi- 
cate nothing more than vague, unshaped, misty, 
intangible apprehensions. The ignorance of the 
people, it is said, is frightful. Men of all parties 
are startled at the evidence of it. Any measure, 
however objectionable in principle, however sec- 
tarian, however despotic, which aims at its remo- 
val, may be well hailed with satisfaction, by every 
honest patriot. Education is a good so vast as to 
neutralise all the bitter ingredients with which party 
men can mingle it. Make but a people intelligent, 
and you adopt the surest possible expedient for 
ultimately enlarging the basis of their freedom. 

Now, without for a moment depreciating the 
worth of education, it will not be unbecoming in 
us, surely, to ask ourselves, what is the precise 
thing, that these and numberless other equivalent 
terms are designed to represent. It is not worth 
while, especially in an affair of unspeakable impor- 
tance, to cheat ourselves with words. Any one can 
trumpet forth mere balderdash. Reflecting men 
should attach to what they say a clear and well- 
defined sense. 

What, then, we ask, is the end at which we aim? 
What is the way to that end which we propose to 
adopt? What connexion is there between the one 
and the other? A satisfactory reply to these inquiries 
will help us greatly to form a correct estimate of 
the worth of government education. 

The earnest desire of every sincere and enlight- 
ened patriot is, that the people of his country may 
be a age at whose heart is in the right place—a 
people deeply imbued with right moral sentiments, 
and in all the relationships of life influenced by 
them. The grand object is to form in every bosom, 
if possible, a disposition to act justly—to do right 
—to be guided in their conduct towards each other 
by the immutable principles of truth. As persons 
zealous for education, we can have no other end. 
The business we assume to undertake is to fashion 
character to determine men's moral chowe—to 
influence their habits—and give a right direction to 
their will. And very fitly is it urged that educa- 
tion which falls short of this in its scope is little 
worth. The instruction which leaves out the cul- 
ture of the heart makes that no part of its design 
—is devoid of all recommendation. 

It is taken for granted, and must of course be 
admitted, that moral rightness (if we may use the 
expression) can only be brought about by a correct 
en e of moral truth that just sentiments can 

i nd entrance to the will by the door of the 
understanding. The intellectual faculties are the 
windows through which moral ideas must be conveyed 
to the heart. The enlargement of them, conse- 
quently, is correctly regarded as a matter of im- 
portance. In order to feel aright we must under- 
stand aright; and intellectual exercise and discipline 
always strengthen the ability tounderstand. If we 
would obtain from the mind a just judgment, we 
must take care to lay before it materials for ar- 
riving at a well-founded conclusion. Hence we 


sioners, on the ground that all public taxes fall upon 


want an intelligent people, in order to the desidera- 
tuma—moral people. 
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All information, in some way or other, affects 
character ; but it is quite a mistake to suppose that 
all information affects it beneficially. | ood of 
every variety is taken into the system by digestion ; 
but many kinds of food, particularly in early life, 
are baneful. It is not, therefore, a matter of course 
that the mere communication of what we term 
knowledge is an object for which we do well to 
make great national sacrifices, or to run great moral 
risks. se 

There are many methods of imparting informa- 
tion. It may be gathered from things or from 
words—may be communicated by one man to others 
by speech or by writing. In the last method ideas 
are wrapt up in certain arbitrary signs in various 
combination; and ability to understand and to 
make those signs is the power to read and write. 


We feel that an apology is due to our readers 
for the triteness of these remarks. Our object, 
however, is to leave upon their minds an impres- 
sion of the immense interval subsisting between the 
end proposed in iving education to the people, and 
the means at the disposal of government forreaching 
this end. The only certain good which the la- 
beuring classes will derive from the scheme before 
the legislature, and regarded by all parties with 
favour so marked, and with unanimity so unwonted, 
is a knowledge of those symbols by which ideas are 
communicated by one mind to another, through 
the medium of the eye instead of the ear. The 
question is, whether the realisation of such know- 
ledge will compensate for all the mischiefs which 
the plan adopted to compass it may entail upon the 
country ? nd this is a question which is not to 
be settled by the off-hand utterance of the prevail- 
ing cant of the day. If education mean nothing 
more than ability to read and write, we may pay 
too dearly for the whistle; if it mean more 
than this, we must inquire what that more is. 


Competency to read and write is unquestionably 
to be desired. A knowledge of letters constitutes 
the key to that immense depository of information 
stored up in books. It by no means follows, how- 
ever, that access to all this information is necessa- 
rily enjoyed by him who has the key. Aman may 
be able to open the garden gate at Hampton court, 
and may be at liberty to recreate himself within 
the enclosure, to whom, on account of his residing 
in Northumberland, the privilege is practically of 
very inconsiderable value. Factory hands may be 
taught by government to read and write—but whilst 
heavy taxes are imposed upon all the means of 
knowledge, and the whole system of legislation 
tends by inevitable steps to throw upon our manu- 
facturing poor the —— of seer 2 ; 
more and more time, and energy, an ealth, 
honestly to acquire the bare pittance required for 
a scanty subsistence, we cannot rely very confidently 
2 such instruction to moralise the masses. The 
alphabet will not work miracles. The aptest reader 
will profit but little of letters, except as he is able 
by means of them to get at useful information— 
and whilst, on the one hand, his energies are ex- 
hausted by toil, increased both in amount and in 
severity by all kinds of monopoly, we hold it to 
be a mere delusion to imagine that the power to 
read and write will considerably mend the condi- 
tion of the millions. To those who have neither 
books, nor time, nor physical strength, of what 
great practical advantage will the mere knowledge 
of letters prove ? 

Estimating the good, however, at its highest 
value, the worth of it will be admitted to be not in 
itself, but to be derived from the ultimate object 
towards which it is part of the way—namely, ame- 
lioration and improvement of the moral character. 
Supposing that whilst government is employed in 
giving to our youth the key to that information 
contained in books, which, being hereafter acquired 
as opportunity shall occur, is caculated suitably to 
affect the heart—supposing, we say, itself should be 
beforehand with its pupils—forestal that contem- 
plated opportunity—reach the will and the disposi- 
tion by a shorter cut than through the medium of 
books—and by the oral instruction of the school- 
master, and the thousand influences which may be 
made to hover about astate school, should succeed 
in sowing the seeds of opinions, and planting max- 
ims, and gendering habits, which no subequent in- 
formation gleaned out of books is likely to kill— 
why, then, it is just possible that the worth of the 
mechanical instruction, may be outweighed alto- 
gether by the vicious quality of the moral—and 
that, whilst boys are learning the alphabet, they are 
likewise imbibing principles which will hereafter 
render the alphabet worse than useless to them. 


Now, what we wish to render clear to the minds 
of our readers is this, that this scheme of govern- 
ment education means the fashioning of the moral 
sentiments of the people, in early life, upon the 
priestly model ; — the communication of a mere 
— to read and write as the necessary adjunct. 

hrough the pretence of teaching alphabets and 
— history, geography, and compound multi- 
plication, all those slavish maxims are intended to 
ooze, which by perpetual dripping upon a child’s 
heart, will wear out from it all natural sense of his 
own independence, and harden it for all future 
time against the germination therein of a single 


— 


just, manly, and patriotie feeling. When men are 
so anxious to affirm the principle of this bill, we 
ask them whether this is the thing they intend to 
promote? When dissenters insist on the duty of the 
state to provide education for the people, we de- 
mand from them whether the education they refer 
to have reference to the heart or to the head? We 
ws the whole subject to their consideration in a 
ew brief sentences. Can mere mechanical instruc- 
tion be communicated, or ought it to be generally 
communicated to the young, without, at the same 
time, an attempt to imbue the mind with the high- 
est and most important moral truths? Can mora- 
lity be taught apart from religion? Is it right to 
commit the instruction of the young, in religion, tothe 
management of the legislature? If it be, what sin- 
gle argument can be adduced in opposition to reli- 
gious establishments? We observe that the peti- 
tions of dissenters, of their public bodies, of their 
ministers, concede the 3 that the education 
of the community devolves upon the government. 
Standing upon such a position as this, we cannot 
conceive of any rational complaint against the mea- 
sure of Sir James Graham. But thus it has always 
been with dissenters. Afraid to admit even to them- 
selves the obvious corollaries of their own principles, 
they lose in moral power what for a time they seem 
to gain in numbers: and, when the day arrives at 
which a government strong enough to attempt 
their injury takes the reins of power, they are sure 
to be how-stringed with their own concessions. 

Give us, says one organ of dissenting opinion, 
and that, too, in most other matters a right-think- 
ing one, give us for the labouring classes a Puseyite 
education rather than no education at all. What 
means this? Where is the stark inconsistency of 
these things to end? If, by education be meant 
the instilling into people’s hearts of right senti- 
ments, the stirring up within them an affection for 
truth, the infusion into their souls of high, gene- 
rous, noble, divine principles, why then a Puseyite 
clergyman may be the conduit through which 
these things flow into a child’s mind for aught we 
care. But, if by education be meant nothing more 
than the communication of the merest elementary 
secular knowledge, and the occasion for furnishing 
this knowledge is rendered available to state 
priests to bandage up human hearts in their ab- 
surdities, to break down human wills by their 
superstitious notions, to make all religion consist 
in sacerdotal manipulations, and belief in the gos- 
— to amount to nothing more than a blind eredu- 

ity in the assumptions of vain and arrogant priests, 
then, surely, if a man knows what he affirms, and 
is not carried down by the stream of the merest 
cant of the day, he can give utterance to no such 
sentiment as that above recorded, unless, indeed, 
he himself have faith in genuflexions and pater- 
nosters. No! Rather let the people of this country, 
as they have done, scramble about in the midst of 
toil and privation, and labour, after such ideas as 
they can pick up in converse one with another—in 
dame, and Sunday, and British schools, or at no 
school at all. If we must have the one or the 
other, let’s have the savageism of ancient Britain 
rather than the cowering, trembling, slavish, super- 
stition of modern Spain. Give us anything—any- 
thing, rather than a people moulded to answer the 
purposes of a priesthood and an aristocracy. There 
is some hope of natural brutality—there is none 


whatever of a community blighted with monkish 
delusions. 


ORDERS TO MARCH. 


We give insertion, in the columns of our present 
number, to an address of the National Complete 
Suffrage Union to the reformers of Great Britain 


and Ireland. It will scarcely be necessary for us to | 


direct the earnest attention of our readers to 
this document. If the allegations it contains be 
true ; if its representations of the present condition 
of Great Britain be correct; if the general senti- 
ments it advances be consistent with enlightened 
reason and with Christian principle ; then, assuredly, 
ought its appeals to tell upon the conscience of the 
liberal community, and to brush aside, with un- 
sparing hand, the flimsy sophistries with which 
party men, professing liberal opinions, have hitherto 
opposed this movement. We trust the address 
will speak trumpet-tongued to every sincere patriot 
throughout the — and startle from their pre- 
sent apparent indifference all the remaining friends 
of national progress. ‘The recent fearful aggressions 
made by the aristocracy upon our constitutional 
——5 threaten all classes of the people with a 
not distant extinction of their civil iberties. The 
urgency of the danger calls for a union of the 
people in seeking an efficient remedy. That danger 
and its source are thus pointed out by the address 
before us: 

‘It is impossible to draw in lines too vivid and startling 
the present deplorable conditioa and aspect of Great 
Britain. The thews and sinews of the community, its 
physical strength and industry, are wasting away for 
want of sufficient ne The broad basis of 
society, upon which all temporal prosperity must ever 
rest, is crumbling into dust. Want is preying not 
merely upon the comforts, but upon the morals, the 
civilisation, the very humanity of our labouring poor. 
Misery is fast dissolving the cement which binds class 
and class together, destroying among the masses all 


.to fear so permanently depressed, as 


kindliness of 8 brutalising their domestic habits, 
and undermining their principles of subordination to 
government. Ground down by oppression, the people 
are beginning to unlearn their kinship to man, and to 
renounce their faith in God. How long that wonderful 
forbearance of spirit, which has hitherto restrained them 
from reckless violence, will continue to hold them back, 
is what no Christian or patriotic individual would 
willingly put to the test. Certain as is every appeal to 
force to end in the overthrow of the people, it is not less 
certain that there are limits of oppression beyond which 
men cannot be driven without provoking that appeal.” 


Thus much with regard to the masses which form 
the solid substratum of society. Misgovernment 
has, for years * been telling in direful strokes 
upon them. The evil is now proceeding upwards, 
involving in one general ruin class after class in 
the ches. | scale. Again we adopt the language of 
the address :— 


The deep destitution of the industrious orders, origi- 
nating in a legislative contraction of the sphere for profi- 
table labour, aggravated by excessive taxation, and 
scattering on every hand the seeds of disorganisatien 
and ruin, although the most alarming, is not by an 
means the only painful feature of the present times. ¢ 
could not but be accompanied with other and kindred 
evils. A healthy trade cannot consist with prevailing 
poverty among the working classes. And, not- 
withstanding occasional symptoms of revival, at no 
former period of the nation’s history was trade, in 
all its branches, so depressed, and we have cause 
at present. 
Capital, unproductive now in its ordinary channels, 
is withdrawn and collected into large and profitless 
masses. Credit is giving way. Bankruptcy is extending 
its ravages. All ranks, with the exception of those pos- 
sessed of fixed property, are suffering. All the staple 
interests of the country (save those sustained by legalised 
monopoly) not merely languish, but are ready to expire. 
By the acknowledgment of our rulers themselves, dis- 
tress is all but universal.“ 


The source of these fast thickening calamities is 
to the honest, to the patriotic, to the truthful, 
not far to seek. The council of the Union may 
well declare, in terms as unequivocal as the fact is 
sure, that in this country government by repre- 
sentation is but a hollow show—a delusive pre- 
tence :— 


“Tt is clear even to the dullest and most superficial 
observation, that the legislative bodies of this country 
are not so framed as to give easy expression to the na- 
tional will. So slow and so obstructive are they found in 
working, that no public force short of revolution can 
move them, in matters of importance, to a compliance 
with the people’s wishes. They have ends to answer, 
separate from, and antagonistic to, those which are desired 
by the empire at large. And such they will continue to 
have, whilst the House of Commons is representative of 
but an inconsiderable section of the community. An as- 
sembly chosen in violation of the first principles of right, 
by a narrow constituency rendered manageable by inti- 
midation, and steeped to the lips in corruption, pursues, 
consistently enough, none but class interests. Monopol 
usurps the name of the people of Great Britain to wor 
out its deadly purposes—and that institution which above 
all others was designed to secure for the country the 
blessing of just government, is turned into the instru- 
ment of their spoliation and op yression. The people of 
this land are not represenied. The outward show of par- 
liamentary representation is a fraud. The powers of 
legislation are bought with money. The present House of 
Commons represents nothing more than upwards of a 
million pounds spent in bribery to uphold monopoly—it is 
a tool, purchased by a powerful landed and mon * artsto- 
eracy, to carve out their own objects, under quise of make 
ing laws for the well-being of the peuple. Thisis thereal 
evil under which we groan—the fruitful source 5 Sans other 
evils. Iſence, the distress of the country! Hence, the 
dark prospects of national decay !”’ 

Once more, then, we say that if these representa- 
tions be correct, then the appeals which borrow 
their force from them ought in reason to produce 
a powerful impression upon the minds of electors. 
Our own views of their duty we have again and 
again obtruded upon the notice of our readers. 
We are now thankful to place before them those 
views, backed and enforced by the sanction of the 
Complete Suffrage Union. We feel it to be unne- 
cessary to do more this week than to give promi- 


-nence to some of the more important paragraphs 


of this address. We may return to the subject in 
our next number. Meanwhile, we conclude in the 
language of the council :— 

„Fellow countrymen! We call upon you to resolve 
upon taking back into your own keeping that ascendant 
power which an oligarchy has too long usurped—and to 
proceed at once to a 22 organisation, with a view, 
at the next general election, of wresting from a faction 
what an entire people alone can justly claim and enjoy. 
We invite, we urge, we implorc you, as rational men, as 
honest citizens, as patriots, as Christians, instantly to 
decide upon quiet but determined preparation for send- 
ing back to parliament, when next an appeal is made to 
the electoral body, a majority of members pledged to the 
principles of complete suffrage.”’ 

NOTTINGHAM ELECTION. 

Tux triumph of Mr Walter over Mr Sturge at 
the last Nottingham election is now proved to 
have been the result of extensive bribery. Mr 
Walter has been unseated by a committee having 
a tory chairman. The Thie cries out against the 
stringency of the recent act, which, in the first 
applications of it, has served to find out and to 
expose the latest instance of those mal-practices of 
which most of the gentlemen now holding seats in 
the house of Commons had been heretofore guilty. 
The writ for Nottingham is suspended until Thurs- 
day next, for what precise purpose does not clearly 
appear, unless to give Lord Lincoln, whose party 
have done their utmost to corrupt the constituency 
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of that borough, an opportunity of attempting that 
scheme which he seems to have cherished. ever 
since whigs out-bought tories, to procure the dis- 
franchisement of that place. Of future prospects 
we are unable to speak. Mr Sturge, in the belief 
that his services to the cause of complete suffrage 
will be more useful out of doors than in parlia- 
ment, declines to stand. Some communication 


has been held with Mr Gisborne, but he, we Pdivine Providence, we trust we should know and 


believe, will not stand in opposition to Sir 
George Larpent. There are old electioneering 
debts to be paid, and the next candidate must pay 
them. Bribery of course is to be discouraged, but 
bribery in this new form who can object to? Alas! 
alas! for the consistency of Nottingham. But yes- 
terday so proud, so glorious—to-day sunk into such 
depths of political humiliation. There are good 
men and true, whom Nottingham might exult in 
sending to the house of Commons. The liberal 
constituency, however, seems again to be bestridden 
by whiggery and corruption. Poor Nottingham! 
it it be the intention of the electors to return a 
whig, let them do so noiselessly, and hasten back 
to forgetfulness as speedily as possible. 


The Complete Suffrage Mobement. 


The usual weekly meeting of the council of the 
National Complete Suffrage Union was held at the 
office, Waterloo street, Birmingham, on Monday, the 
27th inst, when the following business was tran- 
sacted :— 

“ Resolved—That the followingAddre#s be adopted for circu- 
lation among the complete suffrage associations of the United 
Kingdom.“ 

ADDRESS OF THE NATIONAL COMPLETE 

SUFFRAGE UNION TO THE REFORMERS 

OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Fe.tow-CountryMEN! In the history of states it 
will sometimes occur that political mismanagement 
presses so directly and so heavily upon the central 
springs of national well-being, as to cause a simulta- 
neous paralysis, and to threaten a speedy extinction, of 
all great and important interests, civil, commercial, 
political, and religious—as to render visible, in every 
sphere of thought and action, the signs of impending 
ruin - and as to prove, even to the most sanguine advo- 
cates of things as they are,“ the impossibility of 
working out ordinary relief through the machinery of 
existinginstitutions. Such times constitute the crisis 
ofacountry’s history, and, fraught as they are with con- 
sequences of incalculable moment, demand from 
every citizen a more than usual care for the common 
weal, and not only excuse but require, individual 
forwardness to put forth, in such direction as may 
appear suitable, the most zealous and determined 
efforts, public as well as private, to save the empire 
from destruction. We make, therefore, no apology 
for addressing you. A deep sense of duty bids us 
set at nought the probable imputation of presumption. 

It is impossible to draw in lines too vivid and 
startling the present deplorable condition and aspect 
of Great Britain. The thews and sinews of the 
community, its physical strength and industry, are 
wasting away for want of sufficient employment. 
The broad basis of society, upon which all temporal 
— must ever rest, is crumbling into dust. 

Vant is preying not merely upon the comforts, but 
* the morals, the civilisation, the very humanity 
of our labouring poor. Misery is fast dissolving the 
cement which binds class and class together, de- 
etroying among the masses all kindliness of feeling, 
brutalising their domestic habits, and undermining 
their principles of subordination to government. 
Ground down by oppression, the people are beginning 
to unlearn their Kinship to man, and to renounce 
their faith in God. How long that wonderful for- 
bearance of spirit, which has hitherto restrained them 
from reckless violence, will continue to hold them 
back, is what no Christian or patriotic individual 
would willingly put to the test. Certain as is every 
appeal to force to end in the overthrow of the people, 
it is not less certain that there are limits of oppres- 
sion beyond which men cannot be driven without 
provoking that appeal. 

The deep destitution of the industrious orders, 
originating in a legislative contraction of the sphere 
for protitable labour, aggravated by excessive taxation, 
and scattering on every hand the seeds of disorgani- 
sation and ruin, although the most alarming, is not 
by any means the only painful feature of the present 
times. It could not but be accompanied with other 
and kindred evils. A healthy trade cannot consist 
with prevailing poverty among the working classes. 
And, notwithstanding occasional symptoms of revival, 
at no former period of the nation’s history, was trade, 
in all its branches, so depressed, and, we have cause 
to fear, so permanently depressed, as at present. 
Capital, unpreductive now in its ordinary channels, 
is withdrawn and collected into large and profitless 
masses. Credit is giving way. Bankruptcy is ex- 
tending its ravages. All ranks, with the exception 
of those possessed of fixed property, are suffering. 
All the staple interests of the country (save those 
sustained by legalised monopoly) not merely languish 
but are ready to expire. By the acknowledgment of 
our rulers themselves, distress is all but universal. 

Nor does it become us, as citizens, to shut our eyes 
to the fact, that as the circle of poverty becomes daily 
more extensive, that of the classes compelled to 
maintain it grows narrower. As rate-payers diminish 
in number, rates increase in amount—and the means 
of those who are will soon prove inadequate for the 
wants of those who hare not. ‘To prevent a system 
of general pillage, in such case, a large increase of 
force will be placed at the dis of the executive 


curring seasons of popular disquietude, will end in 
a fearful . both our social and political 
liberties. Great Britain will then be ruled exclusively 
by the sword—and an iron despotism, unfriendly to 
ecommerce, destructive of all progress towards refine- 
ment, at once expensive and degrading, must be 
established upon the ruins of our constitution. 

Fellow countrymen! Were the thickening troubles 
of the land inflicted by the direct intervention of 


practically recognise the duty of unmurmurin 
resignation. But we trace them, not to the will o 
God, but to the injustice of man. We see within the 
shores of Britain all the elements of national pros- 
perity and greatness. A genialclimate—a fertile soil — 
incalculable stores of mincral wealth—facilities, such 
as no other country can boast of, of domestic inter- 
communication—boundless capital—an industrious 
population—social habits, which, for elevation, refine- 
ment, and morality, although capable of great improve- 
ment, will yet bear comparison with those of any people 
upon earth—here are all the requisites for a thriving 
nation. Whence, then, comes the blight which 
withers up every branch of trading, manufacturing, 
and commercial enterprise? Heaven has not smitten 
us—but man. Selfishness and injustice in our rulers 
have paralysed the energies of a great empire—have 
swept over the land with devastation more fearful 
than the heaviest natural calamities—and have con- 
duced to a feeling, so obviously at war with the 
designs of the Almighty Creator, that life itself is 
undesirable, and that its multiplication is a curse 
and not a blessing. 

It is clear even to the dullest and most superficial 
observation, that the legislative bodies of this country, 
are not so framed as to give expression to the 
national will. So slow and so obstructive are they 
found in working, that no public force short of 
revolution can move them, in matters of importance, 
to a compliance with the people’s wishes. They have 
ends to answer, separate from, and antagonistic to, 
those which are desired by the empire at large. And 
such they will continue to have, whilst the House of 
Commons is representative of but an inconsiderable 
section of the community. An assembly chosen in 
violation of the first principles of right, by a narrow 
constituency rendered manageable by intimidation, 
and steeped to the lips in corruption, pursues, con- 
sistently enough, none but class interests. Monopoly 
usurps the name of the people of Great Britain to 
work out its deadly purposes—and that institution 
which above all others was designed to secure for 
the country the blessings of just government, is turned 
into the instrument of their spoliation and oppression. 
The people of this land are not represented. The out- 
ward show of parliamentary representation is a fraud. 
The powers of legislation are bought with money. The 
present House of Commons represents nothing more than 
upwards of a million pounds spent in bribery to uphold 
monopoly—it is a tool, purchased by a powerful landed 
and monied aristocracy, to carve out their own objects, 
under guise of making laws for the well-being of the 
people. This is the real evil under which we groan— 
the fruitful source of all other evils. Hence, the 
di tress of the country! Hence, the dark prospects of 
national decay ! 

To secure to the people of Great Britain and 
Ireland an efficient control over their own affairs, 
by obtaining for them a real, in the place of a nomi- 
nal and fictitious parliamentary representation, is the 
single object of the National Complete Suffrage 
Union. We put ourselves into no position of hosti- 
lity against the present forms of the constitution. 
Those forms, however, exist for the nation, not for a 
limited section of it only. The people of a state 
should be regarded as the supreme end as well as the 
supreme power of astate. In this country they are 
neither. Government is neither for them nor of 
them — aims not at their advantage—rests not on 
their authority. The practical evils of their exclusion 
from the management of national policy and legisla- 
tion, by means of their freely-chosen representatives, 
are before you. All experience agrees in proving 
that self-elect bodies cannot be safely entrusted with 
public affairs. Our House of Commons is virtually 
self-elect—and whenever the interests of the class of 
which it is composed diverge from those of the empire 
at Jarge, reason leads you to expect that the former 
will be preferred. The fault is not so much in the 
men as in their position. Human nature, furnished 
with such opportunities of promoting class, at the 
expense of general, interests, armed with such power, 
and shielded by such irresponsibility as our House 
of Commons on the present system, cannot and will 
not produce better fruits. 

Fellow countrymen ! We ask you to give up no 
agitation for practical and commercial reform in 
which you may at present be engaged. The history 
of every session, however, proves the utter inade- 

uacy of agitation for these objects, whilst the ques- 
tion of organic reform is placed in abeyance. Such 
means and influences as you can bring to bear upon 
the legislature in furtherance of the Abolition of the 
corn and provision laws we counsel you to retain, to 
augment, to wield, but not to confide in as sufficient. 
Whilst you are thus plying the existing narrow re- 
presentative system, take steps, as prudence dictates, 
for securing a just and efficient one. Get, even now, 
in the shape of commercial reform all that you can 
get by vigorous and united effort but resolve upon 
3 at the next general election nothing short 
of a full, fair, and free representation of the people. 
Proceed at once to organise yourselves for the accom- 
plishment of this grand result. The contest must ulti- 
mately be successful. Theissue of it would be decisive. 
The spirit of oligarchy being laid, the mischief per- 
petrated by it would speedily disappear. 

Fellow countrymen ! We call upon you to resolve 


government, Periodical excitements, and oft-re- 


—and to proceed at once to a 1 
with a view, at the next general election, of —— a 
from faction what an entire people alone can justly 
elaim and enjoy. We invite, we urge, we implore 
you, as rational men, as honest citizens, as patriots 
as Christians, instantly to decide upon quiet but de. 
termined preparation, for sending back to parliament 
when next an appeal is made to the electoral body, 2 
majority of members pledged to the prineiples of 
complete suffrage. 

The essential gg of these principles with 
the spirit and leading maxims of Christianity, will, 
we trust, secure for them the active co-operation of 
the religious world. Men professing to have faith 
in the gospel are under especial obligations to pay 
respect to our common nature, and to “‘do unto others 
as they would that others should do unto them.” A 
more fertile source of immorality—a more flagrant vio- 
lation of every precept of justice—thecause of a more 
awful desecration of sacred things, than the present 
monopoly of legislation has proved, it is impossible 
to expect under any government. Nothing, in 
this respect, can be worse than the existing 
system. Have wenot reason to hope that by rendering 
equal justiceto all—a duty enjoined by Christianity— 
the welfare of all would be certainly secured ? 
Signed in the name and on behalf of the council, 

JOSEPH STURGE, Present. 


“Resolved—That the conductors of the liberal metropolitan 
and provincial journals be respectfully solicited to give it 
increased publication by insertions in their respective papers.” 
It was also unanimously resolved— 

That it be printed in the cheapest form ; and that complete 
suffrage associations, wherever they exist, but especially in 
borough towns, be requested to order it from the Tract Depot of 
the Union, and circulate it freely amongst the electors.” 

The following important resolution was then una- 
nimously adopted: 

„That this council most earnestly implore the friends of com- 
plete suffrage on no account, even where present expediency 
would appear to dictate such a course, to enter into any com- 
promise with professed liberals, refusing to pledge themselves 
to the essential principle of this movement, and beg to express 
their confident conviction, that nothing on the whole will tend 
to place that . in a position to command triumph so ef- 
fectually, as faithful adherence to it in all its integrity, and under 
all circumstances.” 

EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENCE, 

A correspondent at Newport, Monmouth, writes— 

Here are in Newport a 23 number who sympathise with 
the object of the Complete Suffrage Union, and there are a num- 
ber who would also sympathise, provided those objects were 
manfully and explicitly made known to them. From a variety of 
causes, we, that is the most liberal minded of us, are notin a 
oe by any means to disseminate the knowledge, we there- 

apply to you for assistance. Could you send an enlightened 
lecturer amongst us? * © * A most flourishing association 
might be formed—such an one as would soon embrace a full 
—— of the electoral constituency of our borough.” 

Extract of a letter from the Rev. T. Spencer, of 
Hinton Charter house :— 

* delivered lectures on the suffrage at Colchester, Norwich, 
and Ipswich, last week; the audiences were extremely attentive. 
At Norwich there were more than 1,000 persons, although each 
paid for admission. The leading dissenting ministers were 
there; and also met me at breakfast the next morning. I think 
the cause in a very flourishing condition in Norwich, and also in 
Ipswich, where I dined with the Editor of the Suffolk Chronicle, 
who is entirely with us.“ 

From Thomas Thompson, „ Sunderland— 

“ Herewith I send you a Sunderland Herald, with an article 
from the Wonconformist, headed, Orders for New Machinery.” 
The week before contained the Abstract of the Complete Suf- 
frage Bill,” and the week before that the announcement of the 
memorials having been signed by above 100 electors. I have 

ust received Mr Crawford’s letter, and have sent it to the 

ditor of the Herald for insertion, and have no doubt it will 
appear next week.“ 

Letters were read from F. Warren, Manchester; 
Thomas Beggs, Nottingham ; Thomas Pearce, 
Tavistock ; C. S. Neesom, London: Sir John East- 
hope; W. S. Crawford; J. S. Trelawney; J. Hasler, 
Hull; E. W. Belben, Reading; . Bontems, 
Brentford. 


The following address to the inhabitants of Bir- 
— has been adopted and circulated by the 
ouncil :— 


‘* To the Inhabitants of Birmingham, and especially to 
those who contribute to the Town Hall rates. 


„The repeated refusal by the ‘commissioners of the 
Street act’ to grant the use of the Town hall to the Com- 
plete Suffrage Union,’ cannot fail to have attracted your 
attention. As this proceeding has cast an 1 ground- 
less imputation upon the Union, and also involves ques- 
tions of great public importance the council of that body 
beg to lay before you a statement of the facts. 

The Town hall was occupied, at the formation of the 
Union, in April, 1842, during several consecutive days. 

In August, application was made for the use of the 
hall, upon the occasion of electing delegates to a confer- 
ence called to devise a specific course of conduct for the 
guidance of the friends of peace and order, during the 
excitement which then prevailed in some parts of the 
kingdom; the application was refused by the Town hall 
committee in the following terms :— 

“That, referring to the recent proclamation of her 
Majesty, and the recent of the magistrates 
of the borough, this committee do not feel justified in 
granting the use of the Town hall for the purpose sug- 
gested by Mr Sturge.’ 

„More than two months afterwards, the Council con- 
vened another conference to assemble in December, the 
chief object of which was to prepare a bill embodying the 
2 of complete e All pretence of being 

und by the Queen's proclamation was then at an 
end, and the country was in a state of profound tran 
quillity. Application was made for the use of the hall to 
elect delegates to this conference. The following is the 
resolution of the committee in reply to this application, 
under date 24th October. 

„That, under the present circumstances of the coun- 
try, this committee does not feel justified in granting the 
use of the Town hall for the purpose suggested by Mr 
W 
The question was then brought before the whole body 
of commissioners, who replied— ; h 

% That this meeting sees no reason to differ from the 
Town hall committee in the resolution they have y 
come to on a similar application.’ t 

„Under these circumstances, the meeting to elec 


upon taking back into your own keeping that ascen- 
dant power which an oligarch » has too lene — 
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delegates was held in another place. 
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„In December an application was made for the use of 
the Town hall, for the conference then about to assemble, 
and on this occasion 43 councillors of the borough me- 
morialised the Town hall committee, stating amongst 
other things, that ‘less than a year ago, a towns meet- 
ing had been held in the hall, under the presidency of the 
late mayor, at which, on the motion of three aldermen, 
the necessity for complete suffrage was unanimously ac- 
a ae by definite resolutions, and err that 
‘the credit of the town required that the hall should not 
now be closed against the discussion of this momentous 
subject.’ 

‘Notwithstanding this appeal, the hall was again re- 
ed. 6 3 
5 10 the course of last month the Council of the Union 
invited Thomas Spencer of Hinton, near Bath, a highly 
respectable clergyman of the established church, to de- 
liver a lecture in Birmingham on complete suffrage, and 
again applied for the use of the Town hall, which has 
been again refused by the body of commissioners, there 
being only three dissentients. On this occasion the re- 
quest was supported by a memorial from 291 rate-payers 
of Town hall rates, whose total assessments probably 
would amount to considerably more than £20,000. And 
on this, and all preceding application, satisfactory security 
was offered for the usual charges, and for any damage 

which the building might incur. 

„The reasons assigned for these refusals are worthy of 
comment. 

„The first reason assigned is the Queen's proclamation 
against illegal meetings. But was the proposed meeting 
an illegal one? No. The next reason is the pro- 
e-edings of the borough magistrates. This refers 
to the suppression by the magistrates, under the sanction 
of the royal proclamation, of those meetings which they 
deemed to be illegal. To this the answer is, that the 
authorities knew the Council of the Uniondid not con- 
template any such meeting, but simply one for the ex- 
pression of opinion, to which all men have a right. So 
anxiously did the Council at this period guard all their pro- 
ceedings, that they even submitted the proof sheets of 
their publications for the perusal of the commissioner of 
police, and have his approval in writing, now in their pos 
session, upon the address whichthey issued to the middle 
and enfranchised classes, when the Town hall was closed 
against them. 

„The reasons above stated are not, however, the only 
ones which were assigned. 

„In October, the committee of commissioners sa 
that ‘the circumstances of the country’ do not justify 
them in granting the request, and their decision is con- 
firmed by the whole body. What these ‘ circumstances’ 


were no attempt has ever been made to explain. 


In December, the hall is refused by the committee, 
because they had previously refused! and by the com- 
missioners because the committee had refused! and again 
in March it is refused by the commissioners, avowedly 
for the same reason. The reason for the first refusal is a 
temporary one, and yet upon it is built no less than five 
subsequent refusals; and in the end the question is made 
one of confidence between the commissioners and their 
committee. It requires no argument to show how dis- 
creditable are all these reasons. However fallacious in 
themselves, they clearly indicate a determination to put 
down discussion on the great subject of popular repre- 
sentation. 

In this way respectable rate payers are treated. They 
are called on to contribute largely towards the expense 
of the building, from which, on the most trivial and in- 
consistent pretences, they are excluded, and excluded 
under circumstances which convey the most unjust and 
injurious imputations. 

From the proceedings of the commissioners, the natural 
inference is, that either the principles or conduct of the 
Complete Suffrage Union are dangerous to the peace 
of society. ‘The Union are content to be tried by this 
test, and challenge the most rigid scrutiny into all their 
proceedings. 

„An attempt was made to justify the last refusal by 
alleging that these principles are obnoxious to the in- 
habitants generally. How then did it happen that, on 
their recent n ne into the town council, their 
adoption by that body was lost by a majority of only one ? 
The plea is not true. Even if it were, a self-clected body, 
whose vacancies, it is notorious, are carefully supplied 
from those who hold political principles adverse to popu- 
lar representation, ought not to advance it. 

„But the true question is this—By what right have 
these insulting refusals been issued ? 

The act of parliament from which the commisioners 
derive their existence recites that, ‘ by reason of the 
magnitude of the town of Birmingham and the number 
of inhabitants thereof, the public buildings are so small 
and incommodious for the holding of meetings of the rate 
payers, and other publie meetings, and it is desirable to 
erect a suitable Town hall for the said purposes.’ 

And it then directs that a hall shall be erected “ capa- 
ble of containing at least 3,000 persons,’ and vests the 
control thereof (as to giving orders for meetings to be 
held there), in the high bailiff for the time being, of Bir- 
mingham, any two Warwickshire magistrates, or any ten 
commissioners. 

Under this act the commissioners have no right 
whatever to levy rates with the one hand, and withhold the 
use of the Town hall from the rate payers with the other. 
They are merely trustees of a building intended for 
public purposes, and whenever it is required by the rate 
payers for a meeting, their sole care ought to be to take 
sufficient security for its preservation from damage. 
They have no right to assume the office of a public 
censor, and to sit in judgment upon the correct- 
ness or incorrectness of the views of the parties 
calling the meeting. Still less are they entitled to gra- 
tify their own political hostilities by the petty tyranny of 
thus, by a side-wind, attempting to crush their political 
opponents. Least of all ought they to foment and en- 
courage party jealousies, by arraying one portion of the 
rate payers against another, and disregard a numerous 
and respectable memorial, because it is suggested that a 
more numerous counter-memorial from a hostile political 
party might be obtained. 

„The conduct of the commissioners is illegal, no 
power having been conferred on them by parliament to 
act as they have done. It is partial and unfair, for they 
are ever ready to open the hall upon every occasion, when 
required to do so by their own political partisans—it is 
oppressive and subversive of the true principles of free- 
dom, which allow to every man an unlimited expression of 
opinion so long as he does not disturb the peace of so- 
clety—and it is highly dangerous, for the people, when 
Slut out of their proper places of public resort, are 


too often driven to assemble in numerous secret combi- | warmer, by 


nations, from which spring the most fearful and revolu- | 
pay | projects. 

The conduct which has been pursued towards the 
council of the Complete Suffrage Union is, to them per- 
sonally, of comparatively small importance. Their work 
of enlightening the public mind upon the great prin- 
ciples of national representation does not depend upon 


their having access to the Town hall of Birmingham; but, 


to the rate payers and inhabitants, it must be a most 
serious question whether their local affairs shall be admi- 
nistered by a body who have exhibited conduct at once 
illegal, oppressive, and dangerous ; whether their money 
shall still be contributed to maintain a system at variance 
with the principles of justice; and, whether their town 
shall be permitted to acquire a character of narrow ex- 
clusiveness. 

Signed on behalf of the Council of the National 

Complete Suffrage Union. 
“ JOSEPH STURGE, President.“ 
Birmingham, 3d Month ( March ) 20, 1843. 


Lrrps.—On Wednesday evening last, the Leeds 
Complete Suffrage association formally opened their 
new room, over the hat shop lately occupied by Mr 
Powley, in Kirkgate, when a lecture, on the princi- 

les and objects of the society, was delivered by the 

ev. J. E. Giles, the talented and respected pastor of 
the baptist chapel, South parade. The room in 
which the meeting was held was crowded to excess, 
large numbers being unable to obtain admission. The 
proceedings commenced at half past seven o'clock, 
when Dr Smiles was unanimously called to the 
chair, and after a few general observations, intro- 
duced the lecturer tothe meeting. The Rev. J. E. 
Giles commenced by saying that, in consequence of 
his numerous public and private engagements, as 
well as perecnal tndisgosition, he had been unable to 
give that attention to the subject that he could have 
wished. He then referred to his position, as à minis- 
ter of the gospel, in connexion with the cause of com- 
plete suffrage :— 


Now, they must be perfectly well aware that he made no 
little sacrifice, as a minister of religion, in appearing before them 
on a question like the present. If he consulted his ease, his 
reputation, or his advancement simply in the character of a mi- 
nister, viewed in connexion with the state of feeling at the pre- 
sent, moment, he would not have been present that night. But 
he trusted whenever the great questions of justice and right- 
eousness between him and God, or between man and man were 
concerned, he should ever be prepared to sacrifice his ease, his 
comfort, and his petty individual interests for the general wel- 
fare of his fellow men. There were those, he meant not — 
the enemies of their cause, or rather the enemies of that whic 
was liberal—but there were those amongst persons who were 
denominated the liberal party, and he was sorry to say it, there 
were many among the great body of dissenters, and he was yet 
more sorry to say that there were many among the great and 
enlightened body of dissenting ministers, who thought that the 
Christian minister had nothing whatever to do with questions of 
this kind. He might denounce the vices of an apprentice — 
or of a servant maid. If he possessed the most gigantic inte 
lect, he might go to work like a tame elephant, to pick up six- 
pences and pins for the amusement of mankind. But when 
there was any great corruption, when there was any monstrous 
monopoly set up which bestrode the world like a Colossus, keep- 
ing the various classes of mankind trampled down to the dust, 
then he was to become a worshipper. At all events he was to 
tee all the iniquity that was framed by law, all the tranegressions 
that were committed by the throne and power of iniquity ; to see 
it in silence, and act a neutral part. That neutral part he 
would never act. That silence he never would maintain. If he 
was to denounce private vices, he would denounce public ones 
too. If he was to denounce those comparatively harmless and 
innocent corruptions, that had never imparted to them the 
powers or authority of law, he would denounce also those cor- 
ruptions that had imparted tothem the power and authority of 
law, and which by means ef the power and authority thue im- 

arted, were capable of inflicting infinitely greater and more 
asting evils upon mankind. 

The various objections to the principle of complete 
suffrage were then examined and answered. He ad- 


vocated them, not only on moral and political, but 
religious grounds. 

Many persons would be surprised to hear him say that he ad- 
vocated complete suffrage, on the ground of scripture. He was 
very well aware that the apostles were very delicate about giving 
any direct manife tation of the application of Christianity to the 
various governments that existed in their day, and he thought 
they would have been very unwise men to have acted otherwise: 
but he maintained that there were laid down in scripture certain 
great principles and laws, which it was impossible consistently 
to embrace, and at the same to reject universal suffrage. Why. 
he was told in scripture, that God had made of one flesh, all men 
that dwelt upon the face of the earth; that all men were to be 
traced up to one common origin; that he was placed here on a 
common level with his fellow-creatures; and not only was he 
commanded to call them brethren; but be was commanded to 
* honour all men.“ Now, he asked, how he could look on his 
ſellow-men as belonging to the same family with himself, if he 
usurped the right to make laws for them, and compelled them to 
submit to laws, in the making of which they had no voice. How 
was he to look at the working classes of the country as a bro- 
therhood to which he belonged, if he insisted that they should 
submit to laws of hi8 making; and he was not willing to yield 
submission to laws of their making in return. And especially, 
he asked, how was he to honour all men unless he conceded this 
right of the suffrage? Did the working men think he honoured 
them when he said to them, “ Really, you are too stupid to be 
trusted with a voice in the making of the laws—you understand 
nothing about your own interests, and I understand them a great 
deal better than you do, and I will make laws for you.” Was 
that honouring their fellow-men? He could not see how the 
principles and precepts of scripture could be adopted, and at the 
same time the principles of complete suffrage denied. If he 
looked through the New Testament from the beginning to the 
end, he must come to the conclusion that it was altogether a 
democratical book, Why Christ's kingdom—with reverence be 
it said—so far as human legislation was concerned, was demo- 
cratical. Did not Christ say—“ The kings of the earth usurp 
authority, and the great men amongst the Gentiles exercise 

wer over them; but it shall not be so with you—for one is your 

aster, and all ye are brethren?’ Nay, not only were they told 
what they should not do, but what they ought to do. They 
found that the passing of all laws laid down absolutely except- 
ing those by God himselſ—that the sing of all measures af- 
fecting the interests of the church of Jesus Christ, were vested 
in the people by universal suffrage. The people were to choose 
their ministers—the ＋ were to be consulted in the admis- 
sion of members—and the people were enjoined to exclude un- 
worthy members. Now, he asked if the eternal God was not 
afraid to trust the whole people with the interests of his king- 
dom, what were men that they should be afraid to trust the great 
body of their fellow-men, with the comparatively little and petty 
interests of earthly nations ? 
He concluded with a few words of advice to the com- 
plete suffrage party. 

What did Sir Robert Peel say to his party? “ The battle, gen- 
tlemen, must be fought in the register courts ; register! register ! 
register! is the advice | give you!” Gentlemen, register! re- 

ister! register! Organise! organise! organise! is the advice 
give to you. 4 a organised you will take a greater 
nterest and will get brighter and brighter, and warmer and 


coming again and again to the altar in which burns 
the fire of liberty. In proportion as you do this, you will show 
amore formidable front to the enemy, and carry dismay into 
their ranks, for they must judge of your forces by the number of 
friends you have recorded; and it is by showing how extensively 
the movement has diffused itself amongst the various classes of 
society, that you are to overawe your opponents. Gentlemen, 
= cannot expect that such individuals as myself can leave a 
arge flock to be often en in works of this kind, or to be 
employed in the details of the business—but this you may en- 
pect of me, that in times of difficulty, and circumstances of dan- 
ger and hazard, I will stand with you in the breach, and share 
with you in the peril. This, = you may expect of me, 
that my best wishes shall ever be yours, and that my best prayers 
shall ever be offered up for the success of your holy, your scrip» 
tural, your truly righteous and benevolent unde 


A vote of th to Mr Giles, moved by Councillor 
J. W. Smith, and seconded 7 King, was unani- 
mously carried. The Leeds Times from which paper 
the above is abridged says :— 
„We refer with much ure to our report of the masterly 
lecture of the Rev. J. E. Giles, on this subject, given at length in 
another column. It is powerfully reasoned throughout, and, to 
our mind, clear asa ray of light. The circumstance of a man of 
the v us and masculine mind of Mr Giles, occupying the in- 
fluential position in society that he does, coming boldly forward 
in support of the truth on this question, speaks not less loudly 
for the moral independence and unflinching honesty of the man 
than it does for the ultimate success of the cause which he so 
fiobly advocates.” 
Coventry.—An able lecture on complete s 

was delivered by Mr John Collins of Birmingham, 
this city, last Wednesday evening, to an attentive 
audience. At the conclusion, some interruption 
was made by a small knot of O’Connorite chartists, 
who interrogated the lecturer as to his conduct at 
the last complete suffrage conference. His replies 
gave evident satisfaction to the meeting generally, as 
testified by repeated and almost universal applause. 
The provisional committee lately formed is proceed- 
ing energetically, and it has been determined to 
commence at once canvassing the electors, personally 
requesting their co-operation ; and to lend tracts to 
such as are not yet convinced of the truth of our 

rinciples, changing those tracts from time to time. 
The friends of the cause are enco by the fact, 
that both the whig and tory local newspapers think 
it worth while to assail the movement; the whig 
organ choosing the most unfair and disingenuous 
weapons. 


Bnis roll. A requisition having been forwarded to 
Mr H. Berkeley, to attend in his place and give his 
support to Mr Crawford's motion for leave to bring in 
a bill to secure the full and fair representation of the 
people, the hon. gentleman has replied that he will 
give his support to the motion for leave to bring in 
the bill, at the same time carefully guarding himself 
from any pledge to support the details which such 
bill may contain.— Bath Journal. 


Dover.—PersonaL Exertion.—A correspondent 
informs us that he ogee a requisition to Rice, 
the member for this borough, requesting him to 


attend and support Mr Sharman Crawford's motion; 
and that solely by his own personal exertions he suc- 
ceeded in procuring eighty-three signatures to the 
memorial, with the expectation of getting many 
more. This fact proves that the electoral classes are 
ripe for the agitation of the question of complete suf- 
frage, and the importance of active personal exertions 
in its behalf. 


CompLete Surrrage Fretivat.—On Monday eve- 
ning last, a tea party was held in the Exchange hall, 
Nottingham, for the furtherance of the principles of 
complete suffrage, and in honour of the 1801 electors 
who voted for Mr Sturge. Nearly four hundred 
were present on the occasion, and having partaken 
of ‘‘ the cup which cheers, but not inebriates; upon 
the motion of Mr W. Taylor, seconded by Mr 
Alderman Judd, Mr 8. Bean was called to the chair. 
The worthy chairman having expressed the gratifica- 
tion he felt upon presiding over so numerous and 
respectable an assemblage, called upon Mr B * 
—— the meeting. Mr B. stated that he had n 
instructed to apply to several gentlemen to attend 
the meeting, and he would now read their answers. 
He then read letters from Lord Rancliffe, Thomas 
Gisborne, Esq., Sharman Crawford, Esq., ‘Thomas 
Duncombe, Esq., and Mr Sturge, apologising for 
their non- attendance. Lord Rane liffe cordially 
wished them success, being convinced that no good 
ean be done for the people without universal 
suffrage, vote by ballot, and annual parliaments! Mr 
Gisborne said“ With the complete suffragists I am 
thoroughly united in opinion, and I never have hesi- 
tated, nor do I anticipate that I ever shall hesitate, 
to profess their principles openly on any fitting occa- 
sion.“ The chairman also stated that the Rev. T. 
Swann of Birmingham, and the Rev. J. P. Mursell 
of Leicester, would have been present, but unfortu- 
nately the letters inviting those gentlemen did not 
reach them in time. Resolutions expressive of con- 
fidence to Mr Sturge, thanks to the 1801 unbought 
electors, faith in the 1 of complete suffrage. 
and thanks to the electors of ‘Tavistock who supported 
Mr Vincent, were moved and seconded by Mr 
Thomas Parkin and Mr Walker, Mr W. Taylor and 
Mr Hector Christie, Mr Beggs and Mr Harvey of 
Birmingham, Mr Alderman Frearson and Mr G. 
Gill. Mr Vincent addressed the meeting in an im- 
passioned and eloquent speech, in which he attributed 
the distress which is paralysing all classes of society 
to the people not being represented, argued that they 
were intitled to complete suffrage, reverted to the 
certs. indications ress, as manifested in the 

avistock election, — called upon his hearers to 
support the principles of the complete suffrage 
society. Mr Vincent was repeatedly cheered and 
sat down amidst loud ** A vote of thanks 
having been given to the chairman, the meeting 
broke up at half-after nine o'clock, it having been 
previously announced thata news room, in connexion 
with the Complete Suffrage association, was esta- 
blished at their rooms in Swann's yard, presenting 
1 for the accommodation of the reading 
public. 
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Braprorp.—A meeting of the Complete Suffrage. 
union of this town was held on Monday night last, 
at the Odd Fellows’ arms, Manchester road. The 
letters from the borough members in reply to the 
requisition, calling on them to attend in their places 
in parliament and support Mr Sharman Crawford's 
motion, were read, but no discussion followed upon 
them. It was resolved to continue the canvass of 


the borough, in order to Fer up a second requisition, 


calling on them to attend and support Mr Crawford 
when his measure comes on a second time on 
the 30th inst. A committee was appointed to sit 
every night, and give direction and aid to the parties 
engaged in the canvass, and thus secure its complete - 
ness. Bradford Observer. 


1 committee of the Edin- 
burgh Complete Suffrage association resolved, at 
their last meeting, that auxiliary local committees 
should be formed throughout the various districts of 
the metropolis. a a public meeting was 
convened of all friendly, for Wednesday, in No. 9 
and 10 police districts. Mr pegs president of the 
city association, after a short but heart-stirring 
address, showing the propriety of the friends of the 

rinciples exerting themselves to diffuse a complete 

nowledge of complete suffrage principles amongst 
the electors and others, by conversation, distribution 
of tracts, and lectures ; urged upon the meeting the 
necessity of a complete and thorough organisation 
throughout the whole city. The meeting commenced 
operations by choosing a committee of twenty of the 
7 5 present, with power to add to their numbers 
such of the unenfranchised as were willing to t ke 
office at the next meeting, Each committee-man is 
to be furnished with a book, with the names of the 
members of the union in his locality, on whom he is 
to vall weekly for subscriptions, and while doing so, 
to get as many subscribers as possible. Mr Stott 
was elected preses of the district committee. A 
secretary and treasurer were also elected, and all 
cash is to be paid in weekly to the treasurer of the 
general union. It is expected by this organisation, 
that on the occurrence of any emergency, the 
convener will have little trouble in calling upon the 
committee-men, and they will have little difficulty 
in warning the members to turn out on any occasion. 
It is also expected that ere long they will be able to 
show, by their influence over both local and general 
elections, that they are not such a diminutive party 
as many imagine.— True Scotsman. 


Anerpreren.—On Monday evening last, a meeting 
of the Complete Suffrage association was held in the 
hall, Adelphi court, for the purpose of having laid 
before them Mr Bannerman's answer to the memo- 
rial sent to him by 408 of the electors of this city, 
requesting him to support Mr Sharman Crawford’s 
bill for the extension of the suffrage. Mr John 
M‘Pherson, the president of the association, was in 
the chair. The chairman, after a few remarks, read 


Mr Bannerman’s reply, which stated that he could 


not support Mr S. Crawford's motion. It was then 
moved that the ‘electors’ league be adopted and 
carried into practical effect. This after some discus- 
sion was agreed to. Another resolution was also 
passed, expressive of distrust of Mr Bannerman as 
their representative, and a pledge on the part of the 
electors to vote for no candidate who did not embrace 
the principles of complete suffrage. 
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General Mets. 
FOREIGN. 
PRANCE. 

The Paris papers of Thursday bring the termina- 

tion of the debate in the chamber of De uties on the 

receding day on the proposition of M. Duvergier de 

Iuranne to abrogate the vote by ballot. The Cham- 
ber divided, when there were for the proposition, 
193; against it, 201; majority against the motion, 8. 
Among the warmest supporters and opponents of the 
proposition were to be found men of 3 The 
partisans of ministers were nearly equally divided on 
the subject, while ministers themselves were far from 
unanimous. 

A petition had been presented to the Chamber, 
praying that the head of Napoleon might be again 
placed on the cross of the legion of honour. Minis- 
ters did not oppose it, and the course they had 
adopted in the matter had given satisfaction. 

The only other topic of interest upon which the 
Chamber of Deputies have been engaged was a mo- 
tion of M. de Sade for limiting the number of public 
functionaries eligible to sit in the chair. A warm 
discussion ensued; the only noticeable point of 
which was the speech of M. de Lamartine, who 
powerfully advocated the question of electoral re- 
form, recommending it as the only cure for the pre- 
sent bad state of things in the present chamber. He 


unfolded a somewhat incongruous plan of represen- 


tation, but which would be a great improvement in 
the present system, and which provided for the pay- 
ment of members and no property qualification. M. 
Duchatel, home minister, opposed M. Sade’s motion, 
and ona division there appeared—for the motion, 
181; against it, 207 ; majority for ministers, 26. 

The Hermine states that it has reason to know that 
a merchant vessel, which had just sailed from Nantes 
for Rio Janeiro, was the bearer of the formal consent 
of the King of the French to the marriage of his third 
son, the Prince of Joinville, with the sister of the 
Emperor of the Brazils. 

During many months the crime of murder has 
been of almost nightly occurrence in Paris and its 
neighbourhood. e following paragraph, which we 
copy from the National, places the matter in a point 
of view that cannot surely be overlooked by the au- 
thorities :—‘‘ The capital has become for some time 
past the theatre of audacious murders. The Forest 
of Bondy is more secure than the first city of the 


) 


civilised world. On Wednesday night last an un- 
fortunate operative, who was late on his return 
home, was taken up bathed in blood in the Rue de 
Bourdonnais, and shortly after expired. Is it pos- 
sible that the police, with a million of secret service 
money, cannot at least protect the lives of the citi- 
zens >" 

According to letters from Pointe-à-Pitre of the 
| 13th ult., the number of persons who perished by 
the last earthquake at Guadaloupe had been ascer- 
tained to amount to between 5,000 and 6,000. Shocks 
were still occasionally felt. 


SPAIN. 

The Heraldo, Madrid opposition pea of the 18th, 
publishes its list of the elections, known up to that 
day. Its calculation is, that 91 ministerialists have 
been elected, and 90 opposition deputies; 30 elec- 
tions are void, and 30 are as yet unknown. The 
opposition journal promises that its party will have 
the best of the re-elections and the elections yet un- 
known; but it admits equality in those already de- 
cided. The Heraldo is one of the most violent organs 
of opposition; its admission, therefore, is significant, 
and can mean nothing less than a ministerial ma- 
jority. On the other hand, the Presse publishes a 
letter from Madrid, which takes for granted that the 
ministry had been defeated in the elections, and 
affirms that the Regent had charged General Chacon 
with the construction of anew cabinet. M. Chacon, 
the present captain-general of Madrid, is described as 
a most staunch partisan of French alliance, and 
would as such compose his administration of men 
entertaining the same views ashedid. The corres- 
pondent of the Presse does not hesitate to pronounce 
this step of the Regent, if he actually took it, a quast 
rupture with England, and an advance made to 
France. 


AUSTRIA. 

The Cologne Gazette states, that the Austrian go- 
vernment, having at last become convinced of the 
political influence which Prussia has obtained by 
placing herself at the head of the German Customs 
union, has resolved to accede to this union as soon 
as the northern states shall have done so. The 
Zollverein will then be considered to make an inte- 
gral part of the confederation. The effect of this 
arrangement can be readily perceived, says the Ga- 
rette. The questions of the tariff will be decided by 
the Diet at Frankfort, the presidency of which be- 
longsto Austria, and the Prussian government, which 
aspires to the first rank, will be placed in the second 
by this skilful manœuvre. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 

Prvssi1a.— Difficulties continue to grow around 
the King of Prussia in consequence of his arbitrary 
conduct. The King, on his accession, aimed at doing 
something which would satisfy the body of the peo- 
ple which should be a progress, which should ensure 

im popularity, and elevate him high enough as a 
German sovereign, to make the liberals of the south 
look up to him as a desirable point of unity. In this 
he has not succeeded, because he did not use the 
proper means, and he now turns round and com- 
plains of the contumacy of my people.“ The states 
of Posen have ventured to remind the King that they 
had been promised a development of the representa- 
tive system, and to complain of the rigorous censor- 
“ee which is assuredly one of the most glaring 
badges of national serfdom. He replies by declaring 
their allusion to past promises indecorous.“ and 
threatening to withdraw favours already accorded ! 
Ile flatly refuses to make any alteration in the late 
law of censorship, as requested by them ; and this 
reply, too, is signed by all the ministers. Of the 
present King of Prussia the Spectator says— 

Not 8 months ago, the King of Prussia was the most po- 
pular with his own subjects of the kings of Europe: at present, 
the popularity even of Louis Philippe is scarcely at a lower ebb. 
The change is owing to himself; and, what renders it more 
dangerous, to a defect in his character. He is benevolent in the 
highest degree ; and to seek to be loved is a necessity of his 
nature—a passion effeminate in its excess. “He is deficient in 
judginent to estimate the state of society in Prussia, and his own 
weer, in it; he is deficient in magnanimity—he cannot buoy 
aimselſ up on the consciousness of having acted for the best, and 
patiently wait for the time when his merits will be acknow- 
ledged ; his passionate desire of popularity is a blind instinct, and 
becomes * if not immediately gratified. It is out of such 
materials that both political and domestic tyrants are often 
formed. This weakness of the King exposes him to the risk of 
being, with the best intentions in the world, made a tool in the 
hands of the old privileged aristocracy ; who cannot er will not 
see the necessity of submitting to the new order of things in 


Prussia.“ 

Tun xxx. Private letters from Constantinople of the 
7th instant state, that measures forthe reform of the 
internal administration of the empire were then under 
consideration before the Cabinet, which had hitherto 
been opposed to every species of innovation. It was 
likewise contemplated to promote, by all possible 
means, the development of the agricultural and com- 
mercial interests of the country, to disband a portion 
of the redriff or militia, and reduce the complement 
of the navy. 

Carr or Goon Horr. — Advices have been re- 
ceived from the Cape of Good Hope to the 23rd of 
January inclusive. The accounts regarding the in- 
surgent Boers are very conflicting. Some are to the 
effect that no resistance will be made, others exactly 
the reverse. A messenger from Philopolis, who ar- 
rived at Graham's Town on the 3lst of December, 
brought information that the Boers were assembling 
in that neighbourhood in force, and that if the troops 
should attempt to cross the Orange river, their pas- 
sage would be disputed. The latest accounts state 
positively that Colonel Hare had determined to cross 
the Orange river. The Kaffirs are said to be anx- 
iously watching the movements of the authorities as 
regards the disaffected farmers, and only waiting the 
result to decide upon their own measures. Marau- 


ders were lurking on every part of the colonial border, 
and carrying off cattle. Apprehension had been en- 


tertained that the Kaffir chiefs had organised an ex- 
tensive combination of their tribes to attack the co. 
lony, but it seems tohave been postponed or aban- 
doned, if, indeed, it had ever been seriously enter- 
tained, which is doubtful. : 

The Jamaica Morning Journal of 17th February, 
reports an interesting expedition: The first at- 
tempt to civilise Africa, by sending persons from this 
island to teach them the arts of civilised life, was 
made on the 8th instant; on the morning of which 
day, the brigantine Joseph Anderson, Honan master, 
sailed from Port Royal, with the Rev. Messrs Riis, 
Wildman, and Thompson, the last of whom is a 
black gentleman, with Mrs Riis and Mrs Thompson 
and a company consisting of twenty-four Christian 
negroes. ‘The destination of these missionaries and 
people is the kingdom of Ashantee, on the westem 
coast of Africa.“ 

Another German railroad, that from Magd. burg t 
Halberstadt, is to be opened in its full exter t on he 
15th of July next. This will be of the greates, con- 
venience to English tourists. 

It is in contemplation to establish a Belgian colony 
in the Sandwich islands, and the Belgian Coloniza- 
tion company of St Thomas is in negotiation withthe 
King of these islands. | 


DOMESTIC. 


METROPOLITAN. 


A second crowded meeting of the Anti-corn-law 
League was held in Drury lane theatre, on Wednes- 
day night. The speakers were Mr C. P. Villiers, 
M.P., Mr J. T. Leader, M.P., Mr Christie, M.P., and 
Mr Moore. The only noticeable feature was the 
frank confession of Mr Leader of the little hope of 
wresting anything from the House of Commons as at 
present constituted, and advice given by him that 
the League should make common cause with the 
working classes. 


CriminaL Lvunatics.—At a meeting of the 
governors of Bethlehem hospital, it was agreed that 
when visitors went through the wards, &c., the 
attendants be ordered not to mention the name of any 
patient, even if required to do so by the visitor. Ail 
the criminal lunatics are dressed alike, and no dis- 
tinction is allowed to be made in the treatment of 
any of them. 


Tux Temperance Insurance Company. — Our 
advertising columns of this week contain the preli- 
minary prospectus of a Temperance and Gencral 
Marine Insurance company just established in the 
metropolis. The application of the“ temperance ” 

rinciple, or system rather, to navigation is not new 
in this country, although hitherto 1t has been under- 
taken only on a private scale. It is now for the first 
time launched in the shape of a public and metropo- 
litan company prepared to work it out to all its salu- 
tary ends, and to test its merits as a means of remu- 
nerating profit for the safe employment of capital, no 
less than of the moral improvement which, according 
to general and admitted acceptation, it is destined to 
work out—which it has worked out already in Eng- 
land and America so far as it has been applied. The 
present Temperance association for underwriting is 
professedly founded on the report of the House of 
Commons committee on shipwrecks. In much of the 
evidence of practical persons before that committee 
it is estimated that to intemperance, to the use and 
abuse of ardent spirits, fifty per cent. of the aggregate 
cause and loss by shipwreck may be attributed; by 
some witnesses nine-tenths of the shipwrecks which 
occur are so charged. In the summary of conclu- 
sions upon the evidence so adduced the committee 
report— : 

That the practice of taking large quantities of ardent spirits 
as part of the stores of ships, whether in the navy or in the mer- 
chant service, and the habitual use of such spirits, even when 
diluted with water, and in what is ordinarily considered the mo- 
derate quantity served to each man at sea, is itself a frequent 
cause of the loss of ships and crews; ships frequently taking 
fire from the drawing off of spirits, which are always kept under 
hold ; crews getting access to the spirit casks, and frequently 
becoming intoxicated ; and almost all the cases of insubordina- 
tion, insolence, disobedience to orders, and refusal to do duty, 
as well as the confinements and punishments enforced as correc- 
tions, both of which must for the time greatly lessen the effi- 
ciency of the crews, being clearly traceable to the intoxicating 
influence of the spirits used by the officers and men.“ 

e report goes on to state— 

That the happiest effects have resulted from the experiments 
tried in the American navy and merchant service, to do without 
spirituous liquors as an habitual article of daily use : there being 
at present more than 1,000 sail of American vessels traversing al! 
the seas of the world, in every climate, without the use of spirits 
by their officers or crews ; and, being in consequence of this 
change, in so much greater a state of efficiency and safety than 
other vessels notadopting this regulation, that the public insu- 
rance companies in America make a return of five per cent. of 
the premium of insurance on vessels completing their voyages 
without the use of spirits ; while the examples of British ships 
sending from Liverpool on the same plan have been productive 


of the greatest benefit to the shipowners, underwriters, mer- 
chants, officers, and crews.”’ 


Upon this principle of the American insurance 
companies the present Temperance Insurance Com- 
pany is founded, with apparently fair prospects of 
proving a beneficial undertaking both to the proprie- 
tors and the public. 


CHorRAL MEETING OF THE SINGING CLASSES.— 
1 evening the first choral meeting, for the 
season, of Mr Hullah’s pupils of the upper, or more 
advanced singing classes took place at Exeter hall. 
The singers occupied the whole body of the hall, and 
the audience was placed in the orchestra ; the more 
distinguished portion on the platform in front, and the 


rest on each side of the organ. Looking down from 


that position the coup d’a@il was very striking. The 
central part of the hall was completely filled with the 
female choristers, whose gay and variegated dresses 
made it look like a flower garden. On each side and 
behind, were the darker masses of the tenors and 
basses. ‘The number of the whole was said to amount 
to 1,500. The music was of a higher and more diffi- 
cult character than that which was performed last 
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year. It was divided into two parts, the first con- 
sisting of sacred, the other of secular music. Among 
the secular music there was Purcell’s “ Britons strike 
home,” entirely deprived of its martial character by 
the change of words and of the time; and a semi- 
chorus, Daybreak,“ by Moscheles, complic ated in 
its structure, and full of modulation; its nice points 
and imitations were taken up with tolerable clearness, 
and displayed more of la difficulte vaincue than any- 
thing else that was done. The singing was very su- 
perior to that of last year, and showed a satisfactory 
progtess. On the whole, the performance, in a moral 
as well as musical view, was very Interesting. 
OpENING or THE THAMES TuNNEL.—The ceremony 
of throwing open this ‘ great bore to the public 
was performed on Saturday last under favour of 
good-natured old Father Thames. The grand ren- 
dezvous was the Rotherhithe shaft on the Surrey 
side of the river, where two marquees had been 
erected, one for the accommodation of the directors 
and proprietors with their friends, and the other for 
the reception of visitors. At four o’clock the sound 
of a gun announced that the ceremony had begun ; 
and the procession started from the grander marquee 
down the staircase in the following order :—First 
came a very effective band, belonging, we believe, to 
the fusilier guards, then followed the standard- 
bearer, and persons carrying various flags and ban- 
ners, the clerk, the solicitor, the acting engineer, the 
surveyor, the chief engineer, the chairman of the 
board of directors, the directors, the treasurer, the 
auditors, the proprietors, and, lastly, the visitors, an 
immense number of persons, including ladies. The 
route taken was along the western archway of the 
tunnel, and on arriving at the shaft at Wapping, 
that was ascended and paraded, and then the proces- 
sion returned by the eastern archway to Rotherhithe. 
The majority of the visitors went the whole distance, 
1,200 feet; many, however, proceeded only a little 
way, pausing and looking about with an air of sus- 
picion every four or five yards, while some would 
not venture into the tunnel at all, but remained in 
the shaft or on the staircase. Amongst the visitors 
to the tunnel were the Earl of Lincoln, Lord Dudley 
Stuart, Sir R. Inglis, Sir E. Codrington, Sir W. Clay, 
the Hon. My Byng, the Lord Mayor, Mr Hume, 
M.P., Mr Roebuck, M.P., Mr Hawes, M.P., Mr 
Warburton, Mr Rennie, Mr Babbage, Dr Wollaston, 
Dr Farraday, Mr Maudslay, Mr Field, and other sci- 
entific persons. In the evening the directors enter- 
tained their friends at the London tavern, and up- 
wards of 100 guests sat down to a dinner which was 
served up in a style that did credit to the establish- 
ment. Mr Hawes, senior (chairman of the board of 
directors), presided. The tunnel will now be opened 
as a thoroughfare for foot-passengers at a penny toll. 
‘There is a carriage-way, but the approaches to it are 
not yet made, and until the excavations are effected 
tor forming an inclined plane at each end, it cannot 
be considered a complete “ bore.“ 
The number of persons who, up to Monday night, 
visited the Thames tunnel since six o’clock on Satur- 
day night was about 50,000. The admission money 


being a penny each, the sum thus realised would be 
about £208. 


ProGressive Rise or tur River Taamrs.—A 
paper was read at the last meeting of the Geographi- 
cal society (Sir C. Malcolm in the chair), by Mr 
Higgs, On the progressive rise of the river Thames,“ 
as indicated by the necessity for constantly inereas- 
ing the height of the Thames marsh walls, and the 
tacts of old causeways, &c., found below the present 
level of high water in the river, and by othef collate- 
ral evidence. 

STREETSWEEPING BY MAcniInEry.—On Wednesday, 
the first exhibition in the metropolis of the self. loading 
cart, or street-sweeping machine, which has for some 
time been in use in Manchester, took place on the 
wood pavement in Regent street, and attracted during 
the day large crowds of persons to view its very novel 
apparatus. ‘The machine, which has been brought 
up trom Manchester under an arrangement with the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests, and under 
whose auspices the experiment was made, commenced 
its operations at about six o’clock in the morning, 
aud continued them without intermission during the 
greater portion of the day. Proceeding at a moderate 
rate through Regent street, the cart left behind it a 
well-swept tract, which formed a striking contrast 
with the adjacent ground. It filled itself in the space 
of six minutes, its power being cqual to that of 40 
men, and its operation being of a threefold nature 
that of sweeping, loading, and carrying, at the same 
time; which under the old process formed three 
distinct operations. ‘The streets of Manchester are 
now regularly swept by the machine, the result of 
which is that the sanatory condition of the population 
is improved ; and the town has now almost lost its 
character for mud and filth.—Standard. 


Removat or Dr Baitey From Newoare.—On 
Tuesday week, the Rev. Dr Bailey, who was con- 
victed of forgery, and sentenced to be transported for 
fifteen years, was removed from Newgate to Wool- 
Wich, previous to leaving this country. According 
to his appearance there seems very little likelihood of 
his living the voyage. He seemed dreadfully de- 
pressed, and evidently felt his degrading situation. 


Metancnoty Accibkxx.— Early on Saturday 
moriling, as a very heavily laden vun, from the rail- 
Way terminus in Euston square, was passing through 
Ray street, Clerkenwell, one of the hind wheels came 
off, and the carriage was immediately overset, falling 
on a poor old man who obtained a living by vending 
Water-cresses, and literally crushing him to pieces. 
Ihe driver himself had a narrow escape, and the shaft 
horse was thrown down and very seriously injured. 

EXTRAORDINARY CHARGE OF Murpers.—On the 
Jord Mayor taking his seat on Thursday, a young 


woman, named Sarah Dazley, was placed at the bar. 
From the statement of Inspector Blunden, of the rural 
— at Biggleswade, it appears that the accused 

as resided tor some length of time at Wrestingworth, 
a small village about six miles from the former place, 
and was about to be married last week to her third 
husband, a young man named George Waldock—the 
banns having been already twice published in the 
parish church. In consequence, however, of an ob- 
servation made by some person to Waldock, to the 
effect that the accused had already poisoned two hus- 
bands, and would, very probably, serve him in a 
similar manner, the young man demurred, and sought 
an interview with the clergyman of the village, to 
whom he communicated the circumstance. The 
matter soon got wind, and coming to the knowledge 
of the authorities, it was determined to disinter the 
body of the last husband, who died in October, 1842, 
and subject the remains to a medical examination. 
Finding this, the woman Dazley absconded from 
Wrestingworth, as it was supposed, for London, 
whither, by direction of the coroner, Inspector Blun- 
den followed her, and succeeded in effecting her cap- 
ture. A post mortem examination of the had 
been made, and, in a letter received this morning, it 
was stated that large quantities of arsenic had been 
discovered in the deceased's stomach. It was further 
suspected that the accused had been concerned in the 
death of her first husband, and also a child whom 
she had by him. The object was to convey the ac- 
cused back to Wrestingworth, at which place the 
adjourned inquiry would take place. The prisoner, 
who throughout the proceedings maintained the ut- 
most indifference, was then removed from the bar, to 
be conveyed to Biggleswade. 


Horrisze Svurcrpe.—On Saturday morning a man 
named Barr, of New street, Bethnal green, destroyed 
himself at the Wick bridge, Homerton, under the 
following circumstances. It appears that some weeks 
ago he breakfasted at a coffee shop in Wick lane, 
and left a gun in the care of the landlady. On Sa- 
turday morning, at eight o'clock, he fetched away 
the gun, remarking that he hoped to have some 
sport. Soon after a stifled report was heard from the 
marshes, and within ten minutes a bargeman found 
deceased partly on the path, the upper part of his 
person being in the river. It is conjectured that the 
deceased must have placed his back inst the 
bridge arch, and fixed the gun under his chin, as 
some fragments of the skull were found near the top 
of the bridge, and, after the discharge, to have fallen 
into the water. The body was conveyed to the work- 
house. The wretched man, who is said to have been 
in a desponding state for some time past, owing to 


want of employment, has left a widow and seven 
children. 


a 


PROVINCIAL. 


CamBRIDGE Execrion.—The following account of 
the bribery practised to secure the return of the tory 
candidate is given in a private letter :— 

A large house, which was untenanted, was taken by 
them in the centre of Barnwell, and was crowded the 
whole of Sunday, and of course the whole of Sunday 
night. Many who call themselves respectable tories were 
there the whole night, selling the birth-right of their fel- 
low townsmen. Mr Foster’s majority at the poll was 
about fifty all the day, until three o’clock, when all those 
notorious voters who were known to hold back for bribes 
came up in shoals, and it is a fair calculation that at least 
two hundred were purchased by some means. It is said 
that during the last hour 30/. and 40/. was paid for a 
vote. Then, the intimidation from the University was 
greater than ever. Even the masters and tutors of col- 
leges openly went to voters’ houses and threatened them. 
And these are the means sanctioned and approved in 
this seminary of sound learning and religious education ! 
This is the way these profound ministers of the gospel 
desire to see members of parliament returned!“ 


Brovenam IIAII.— A gentleman of the name of 
Bird, who claims to be a descendant of the owners of 
Brougham hall and the annexed estates, has come 
forward to dispute the ownership with the noble 
lord, and on Tuesday last proceeded with an ap- 


praiser to take a schedule of the goods of one of the 
tenants.— Kendal Mercury. 


State or Trape in THE Manvuracturino Dis- 
TRicTs.—The trade reports show that a large and in- 
creasing business is now doing, especially in the 
cotton districts. Our private information confirms 
the public intelligence of the marked revival of ma- 
nufacturing industry. The spinners have seldom 
been busicr than they are at the present moment. 
Buying the raw material at an unprecedentedly low 
price, they are obtaining comparatively high prices 
for their goods and yarns. And not only is the busi- 
ness now transacting extensive ; it is likewise safe, 
the bulk of the transactions being based, not on cre- 
dit, but on capital, and the result of actual demand, 
and not of speculation. ‘This altered and gratifying 
state of things will, there is every reason to believe, 
continue, and render the year 1843, so far as trade is 
concerned, a striking contrast to too many of its 
predecessors.—Liverpool Albion. 

A Frarrut Picrunz. Our Leeds correspondent 
sends us the following brief statement: —“ Last week 
the Leeds Benevolent society relieved with soup and 
potatoe tickets, 2,619 families. ‘These families, con- 
sisting of upwards of 10,000 persons, were found to 
be subsisting on incomes, averaging in the various 
districts from 51d. to 1s. 2d. a head per week Such 
is the state of the working population at Leeds.“ 
Bradford Observer. 


AccipENt At Lewes. —On Sunday night great ex- 
citement and alarm were created amongst the inha- 
bitants by a sudden shock, as if of a subterraneous 
nature. ‘Lhe night was still and clear, and the streets 
unoccupied, when a rumbling noise, as if of a hea- 
vily laden waggon rapidly rolling along, was heard, 
followed immediately by a tremendous crash and 


clouds of dust. The catastrophe had been occasioned 
by the fall of a portion of the castle bank or wall, 
some forty feet high, which in its descent completely 
crushed a stable belonging to Mr Kell, wherein were 
lodged a pony and two cows. The quantity of rub- 
bish that fell is calculated at seven hundred tons. 


The pony and cows were crushed to death. Brighton 
Gazette. 


ASSIZE INTELLIGENCE, 


At Carlisle, the Cumberland P. t has been con- 
victed of publishing a gross libel on the Rev. Mr 


Bilson, a * minister, in the form of a letter 
signed A Wesleyan, with an editorial , note 
attached. The libel termed Mr Bilson a “ scoundrel,"’ 
and accused him of entrapping an old weak- 
minded woman into joining his congregation, and 
„ defrauding her out of 50/. The ge was 
clothed throughout in a coarse and libelous lan- 


guage. Damages, 100“. 
At Derby, on Saturday, an action was tried to re- 


cover a pianoforte. The plaintiff, Mr Swindell, a 
commission agent at Islington, had courted a young 
lady named Antill, at Spondon, Derbyshire, but 
she fell into a consumption, and died in 1840. In 
1842 he married her widowed mother! a lady of 60 
—nearly three times his own age. After this mar- 
riage, the bride’ removed with her young husband 
to Islington; and her son, the defendant, remained 
in possession of the house at Spondon. Among the 
furniture was a piano that had belonged to Miss 
Antill, the intended“ of the plaintiff; and he and 
his new-married old lady wished to have it, as a me- 
morial of the departed! The defendant, knowing that 
the deceased wished a nephew to have it, refused to 
deliver it up, and an action was brought to recover 
possession. Baron Gurney directed a nonsuit, ob- 
serving, that as the plaintiffhad secured the old lady, 
he might do very well without the piano. 


At York assizes, on Monday, Felix Booth was 
tried on an indictment for felony, in havin ferred 
a foul charge against Sir Felix Booth, with a view 
to extort money. The prisoner was the cousin and 
godson of the prosecutor; from whom he had re- 
ceived a series of benefits. The defence was, that 
the prisoner believed himself to have a dona fide claim 
on his cousin, and that the letters that claim, 
but did not present the alternative of paying a sum 
of money to quash the charge; therefore it was not 
an indictable offence. The objection was set aside; 


and the j returned a verdiet of Guilty.“ On 
Thursday, he was sentenced to twenty years 
transportation. 


At Stafford, on Saturday, before Mr Justice Wight- 
man, Henry William Grove was convicted of an un- 
precedented libel. The defendant had circulated 
anonymous letters charging himself and a Mr Alcock, 
of Burslem, with unnatural crime. His object was, 
to bring himself and Mr Alcock together by a fellow- 
feeling, and, by means of that gentleman's wealth 
and station, to advance his own interests. ‘The plot 
partially succeeded, but detection ensued, and then 
disgrace. The defendant had been employed as a 
lay assistant to the Pastoral Aid society, and was 
very ambitious of rising in the church. His triends 
endeavoured to show that he had always been silly 
and cracked—in which they were very successful. 
Finding him unfit for anything else, they had paid 
the church the compliment of foisting him into 
the clerical profession! The jury convicted him under 
the indictment, and he was sentenced to be impri- 
soned for twelve months. 


At the same assizes, the indictment against 
Cooper, the Leicester chartist, John Richards, a 
shoemaker, and Joseph Cappur, a blacksmith, in the 
Potteries, for conspiracy and sedition during the dis- 
turbances in the Potteries in August last, was taken 
on Monday. Mr Serjeant Talfourd, Mr Richards, Mr 
Godson, and Mr Alexander, appeared for the Crown. 
The defendants were without counsel, Mr Lee, it was 
understood, declining to act as Cooper’s advocate on 
merely legal points, as he did at the special com- 
mission. ‘The witnesses on behalf of the Crown are, 
it is stated, 35 in number. Of these only three 
were examined on Monday, one of whom Cooper 
kept no less than five hours and a half under cross- 
examination. On Tuesday the examination and 
cross-examination of the first witness called occupied 
considerably more than half the day. The case for 
the prosecution closed on Saturday, when Cooper 
said:that he should, in the defence, produce evidence 
that would convict the Anti-corn-law League of 
having caused the riots in the Potteries. Cooper's 
address is expected to last till Tuesday, and he states 
his intention of bringing forward 116 witnesses on 
his own behalf. 


At the Derby assizes, John West, aged 25, was in- 
dicted for having, at Swadlincole, on the 18th of 
September last, wickedly, maliciously, and seditious- 
ly uttered certain words concerning our ore 
lady the Queen. Mr Waddington stated that the 
prosecution had been instituted by the magistrates of 
the district in which the alleged offence was com- 
mitted. 

The prisoner was charged with having, on Sunday the 18th of 
September last, uttered, in the presence of a number of persons, 
a discourse of an inflammatory aud seditious character, In the 
progress of his discourse he had uttered these worde: —“ We are 
told to unite together to oppose the abominable laws which stop 
our rights by class legislation.“ We must be alive and active, 
for as long as we sleep quiet we shall not get our rights from the 
aristocracy.” “ We must combine together to open the locks of 
the prison doors, and liberate those of our brethren who are con- 


fined for asking for our rights.” We have no right to be con- 
tent with the abominable laws which are entailed upon Us, 
These were the words used; no one could mistake their ten- 


deucy ; and it would be for the prisoner to explain them away if 
he could. The meeting commenced by singing a hymn, after 
which the prisoner took his text from the first chapter of 2nd of 
Peter, the fourth and three following verses. He spoke for an 
hour and a half, during which he uttered the expressions for 
which he had been indicted. 


Witnesses were then called to speak to the facts. It 
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appeared that the prisoner had spoken of moral duty, 
temperance, and — and referred to the 
42nd of Isaiah, 7th verse, when he alluded to opening 
the prison doors. He implored a blessing upon her 
Majesty, and the rulers of the land. Mr West ad- 
dressed the jury. Mr Baron Alderson said the only 
question was, whether the fair and reasonable infer- 
ence to be drawn from the words was such as had 
been drawn from them in support of the prosecution. 
The difficulty was, that they did not know the con- 
text. He would say then, as he had said before, 
when trying a persen of the name of Vincent, that 
nothing was more unfair than to take detached por- 
tions of a discourse. They would take all the cir- 
cumstam@es of the case into consideration, and act 
accordingly. The jury acquitted the prisoner, his 
lordship remarking it was a very proper verdict. 

At tlie same qssizes, William Wildgoose and four- 
teen others, chartists, were a with assembling 
together to turn out workmen. ey pleaded guilty, 
and were ordered to enter into their own * 
sances in the sum of £100 to — the peace. The 
learned baron told them they had been in great jeo- 
pardy, as the offences with which they were charged 
were serious. It weuld be as well, perhaps, if they 
were to know what their rights upon the subject for 
which they were indicted were, and what they were 
not. They had a right to meet and agree together 
as to the wages they should demand from their em- 
ployers; but no right to compel others to the same 
course. The freedom they claimed for themselves 
they were bound to allow to others. 


Sznrence or Deatu.—At Derby, on Monday, 
three men named Bonsall, Bland, and Hulme, were 
tried before Mr Baron Gurney, charged with the 
murder of Martha Goddard, an aged maiden lady, 
who resided with her sister at Stanley hall, under 
circumstances of great atrocity. The deceased and 
her sister were ladies of very eccentric character, 
living in separate rooms, taking their meals sepa- 
rately, and seldom even speaking to each other. The 
deceased was killed by blows from a crowbar, whilst 
in bed. The particulars of this shocking murder we 
published shortly after the event. e prisoners 
were all found guilty, and the learned judge havin 
passed upon them awful sentence of death, left 
them for execution, which is fixed to take place on 
Friday next. 

Execution at Lixcoun.—On Friday last Thomas 
Johnson, aged twenty-eight, suffered the extreme 

alty of the law on the new drop at Lincoln castle. 

e culprit had been found guilty of the murder of 
Elizabeth Evison, an aged woman, residing at Croft. 
The concourse of spectators to witness his awful 


end could not have been less than 8,000.—-Doncaster 
Gazette. 


ContTrEeTEMPs.—An amusing incident occurred on 
Monday last, in the assize court at Taunton, which 
even affected the gravity of the bench. Mr Stone, 
who defended Parsons, charged with murder, in the 
course of a powerful address to the jury implored 
them to give the prisoner the benefit of any doubt 
Ow might have on their minds. The prisoner, he 
said, stood tefore them in an agony of suspense, 
charged with the highest offence known to the law. 
While urging this appeal to their mercy, the learned 
counsel turned half round to the prisoner, expecting 
to see the agony which he was so busily pourtraying, 
when lo! he saw his protegé busily engaged in 
munching a sandwich. For a moment the learned 
advocate was taken aback, and MrJustice Cresswell, 
who caught his eye at the moment, could scarcely 
forbear a smile. Happily for the accused, the defence 
made for him was too strong to be affected by the 
contretemps, and the jury seconded his effort at try- 

to live“ by acquitting him. This man appears 
to have been the hero of a different scene, though of 
another kind, as will appear from the following ex- 
tract from the Bristol Journal: The city of Bath 
was this morning in a state of alarming riot at half- 
past twelve o'clock, in consequence, we understand, 
of the acquittal of Parsons, lately tried on the charge 
of having killed his wife, at that city. On his ar- 
riving there after the trial, he was followed by the 
execrations of the populace, in number about 2,000, 
to his house, whence he was forcibly dragged out, 
and we are informed nearly killed before the police 
could succeed in extricating him. The ringleaders 
in this imitation of Lynch law are in custody. 


IRELAND. . 

Tue Quren’s Visit ro InkLAND. It is annou nee 
that the Queen has fixed the month of August for 
the royal visit to this country. The Dublin Evening 
Post of Saturday states that considerable alterations 
and ae dee e have been for some time going on 
at the Vice Regal lodge in the Phenix park, for the 
reception of her Majesty and her illustrious consort. 

ReEsisTANce TO THE Poor Rates.—The letters from 
Waterford state that tranquillity was com letely es- 
tablished—that the army aud police brought in from 
apotning districts had returned, and that Dr Fitzge- 

d. the stipendiary magistrate, was about to return 
to Dungarvon, where symptoms of resistance to the 
poor rate had appeared. The Waterford Chronicle 
attributes the cessation of opposition in the barony of 
Gaultier to the fact, that several of the landlords had 
come forward to pay the rate in advance for their 
cottier tenantry. 


TEMPERANCE IN InkLAND.— The savings banks bu- 
siness is increasing so 31 Dublin, that it bids 
fair to become most unwieldly. The lodgments in 
12th month (December) last, exceedel the with- 
drawals by £1,000 ; an unprecedented and remarka- 
ble occurrence, from the fact that the numerous mor- 
tality and benefit societies withdraw their balances, 
which have accumulated for the year, at that time. 
Many of the victualers tell a . good tale under the 
head of home consumption also, while some of the 


large Irish distilleries are untenanted except by 
vermin, Perhaps the most cheering indication of all 
the onward movement is, the thirst of the people for 
information. Weekly meetings at the Royal Ex- 
change, Dublin, held alternately for the discussion of 
anti-slavery, peace, the claims of British India, and 
temperance, continue to be largely attended ; while 
a band of gratuitous scientific lecturers from amongst 
the working classes is rapidly springing up, and ad- 
dressing large audiences weekly at the different tem- 
perance halls. 

EARTHQUAKE IN IRELAND.—The earthquake which 
was felt in Liverpool and its vicinity on Friday 
morning last was perceptible at a considerable dis- 
tance ; and, among other places, was distinctly felt 
in Belfast and its neighbourhood. The agitation was 
very perceptible. One gentleman with whom we 
have spoken had just gone to bed, and upon ob- 
serving the agitation, his reflexion was, that If he 
were in a country which was visited by earthquakes, 
he would say that that was one.’’ Another gentle- 
man got out of bed, supposing that robbers had en- 
tered the house. Another rose and examined his 
room, fearing lest plunderers had made their way 
into it. Several other cases of a like kind have been 
mentioned to us. In Holywood, and the neighbour- 
hood of Killaleagh, we understand that the shocks 
were felt. Captain Head, of the Reindeer steamer, 
from Belfast to Liverpool, experienced on that night 
& most unusually rough sea, though the weather was 
calm. Northern Whig. 

HonnißLx Oceurrence.—On the morning of Fri- 
day week, at Mullahead, near Tandragee, a woman 
named Jones left her house for a few minutes, her 
two children being amusing themselves in the 
kitchen. On her return, she lifted off the fire a pot 
of boiling water, and poured it into a churn; but 
found, to her horror, that she had scalded one of her 
children in a shocking manner—the little creature 
having but a minute before concealed itself in the 
vessel, while playing hide-and-seek with its com- 
panion. Irritated at the stupidity of her other child 
for not warning her in time to prevent the accident, 
the woman, in the madness of her rage, seized a 
stool, and struck the infant so violent a blow as to 
fracture its skull ; and then rushed from the house, 
since which time she has not been heard of. It is 
feared that she has committed suicide. Both of the 
ill-fated children, we understand, have died.— Banner 
of Ulster. 


SCOTLAND. 

ANSTRUTHER.—MELANCHOLY OccuRRENCE.—The 
small boat which conveys passengers to and from 
steamers passing this place, in returning from the 
Benledi steamer on Monday forenoon, was unfortu- 
nately swamped, and carried by the breakers on a 
ridge of rocks, called the Gats, not far from the 
mouth of the harbour. The crew, five in number, 
were (with the exception of one who clung to the 
wreck) washed off by the heavy seas. It being low 
water at the time the accident occurred, a consider-, 
able time elapsed ere boats could be dragged to the 
water and put off totheir assistance. This was, how- 
ever, accomplished with all possible promptitude, and 
they succeeded in picking up all the crew. Medical 
aid was quickly procured, but, we are sorry to say 
without the effect of restoring animation to two of 
the unfortunate crew, life having been extinct before 
they were picked up; they have left widows and 
children to lament their loss. We are happy to 
state that the other three have recovered.—Fife 
Herald. 

Tue EARTHauAK T tn Dumrrirs.—A slight shock 
of an earthquake was distinctly felt by a number of 
individuals in this town, on the morning of Friday 
last, about one o'clock. Many were awakened by 
their beds shaking, and started up in alarm; and, in 
several instances, members of the same household 
encountered one another, each bent on ascertaining 
the cause of disturbance. One individual, who was 
sitting alone, felt as if his chair was rising and falling 
on the floor, and started up, exclaiming, “‘ What is 
that?“ Many of those who were aroused from their 
sleep by the shock got up, under the impression that 
some robbers had entered their houses. We learn 
that the shock was felt at some distance from this 
town, as at Newabbey and Kirkbean; and we shall 
probably hear of many more instances of its unwel- 
come visitation. We understand that, with the ex- 
ception of a slight vibration along the range of the 
Tinwald hills about twelve years ago, no quake has 
been felt in this locality for upwards of sixty years. 
—Dumfries Courier. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Sussex Home Mission.—The ministers and deputies 
of the independent churches of Western Sussex 
assembled in Chichester, on Tuesday (14th inst.), for 
the eee of forming a Home Missionary society, 
for the Western division of the county, in connexion 
with the General Sussex Home Mission. A meeting 
for business was held in the morning, at ten o'clock, 
at which the Rev. J. N. Goulty, of Brighton, the 
general secretary, presided. Rules for the proposed 
society were drawn up, in order to be submitted to a 
public meeting. At six in the evening, a public 
meeting was held in St Martin's square chapel, when 
the society was formed, under favourable auspices. 
The Rey. John Wiseman, A.M., of Arundel, 
was appointed secretary, and Charles New, Esq., 
treasurer to the association. The chair was occupied 
by the Rev. J. Benson, A.M., and the meeting was 
addressed by the Rev. Messrs. Wiseman of Arundel, 
Edmunds of Petworth, Edwin of Midhurst, Morgan 
of Haslemere, Cane of Bognor, Sainsbury of Bosham, 
Goulty of Brighton, Malden of Chichester, and also 
by Messrs. Irving, Allen, Pullinger, and Orchard, of 

hester. On the evening preceding the meeting, 


the friends of St Martin’s square chapel held a public 
tea party, at which the Rev. J. Benson, A. M., pre- 
sided. Addresses were delivered by the Rev. Messrs. 
Wiseman, Morgan, Cane, Edwin (Baptist), Oyston 
(Wesleyan of Chichester), and others. The profits 
arising from the sale of tickets of admission amounted 
to £8. 


MARRIAGES, 

March 22, at St Martin’s church, Mr WILLIAM Jackson, of 
Goswell road, to GeorGINa, eldest daughter of the late Charles 
Bucuan, Esq., of Meadow place, Edinburgh. 

March 21, at Counterslip chapel, Bristol, by the Rev. Thomas 
Winter, Mr Joskrn CHANDLER, stationer, of Castle street, Bris- 
tol, to Miss EL1z, ANN CLEMENT, daughter of the late Mr Francis 
Clement, of Hackney. 

DEATHS. 


March 19, at Selby, universally respected, in his 58th year, 
WILLIAM Massey, Esq., of that place. Mr Massey was a most 
andy friend to the cause of popular education, and was per- 
sonally identified with the establishing, 41 years ago, of the first 
Sunday school in Selby. 

Same ore at Harwich, aged 86, Mary, the beloved wife of C. 
CLARKE, Esq. f 

March 15, in her 94th year, at Croydon, where she had lived 

much respected for many years, SUSANNA VAUX, member of the 
Society of Friends. 
March 17, at Trowbridge, Wilts, Mr RicHarp WRAnINd, aged 
61 years, highly respected and most sincerely lamented, particu- 
— 7 by the baptist church, Back street, of which he was a dea- 
con, and for many years an exemplary superintendent of the 
Sabbath school. 

March 18, the Rev. THoMAs Jackson, for 43 years minister of 
the new chapel, Stockwell. 

March 20, at the house of Mr George Graves, farmer, North- 
wold, the Rev. JEssk Hewett, aged 31, late one of the pastors of 
the baptist church, Tewkesbury, in Gloucestershire, and the 
oldest surviving son of Mr John Hewett, baptist minister, Swaff- 
ham, Norfolk. 

March 21, at Keswick, Ropgrt Sour hx, Esq., L.L.D., Poet 
Laureate. 

March 23, in his 28th year, EBENEZER Jonzgs, the youngest son 
of the late Rev. J. Jones, independent minister of Bethama 
chapel, Brecknockshire. It might be said of him that he was be- 
loved in life, and lamented in death. 


Trade and Commerce. 
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Friday, March 28. 


BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
NEWTON, GILES JAMES, Leicester square, draper. 


BANKRUPTS. 

ANDERSON, JOHN, Aigburth, Lancashire, plunsber, April 6, 28: 
solicitors, Messrs Aveson and Pritt, Liverpool, and Messrs Ches- 
ter and Toulmin, Staple inn, London. 

CHAkD, JAMES, late of Taunton, but now of Bristol, corn 
factor, April 11, May 9: solicitors, Mr J. F. Church, Bedford row, 
London, and Messrs Dommett and Adney, Chard, Somerset. 

DaNKS, SAMUEL, Wednesbury, Staffordshire, ecrew manufac- 
turer, April 7, 25: solicitor, Mr S. Danks, Birmingham. 

FLETCHER, THomas, Loscoe, Derbyshire, grocer, April 8, 29: 
solicitor, Mr Jessop, Alfreton. 

Ginns, JAMEs, 42, Jermyn street, Westminster, scrivener, April 
8, May 5: solicitor, Mr Savage, 8, Henrietta street, Covent garden. 

HAWDON, JOHN CrROSIER, Three Nuns court, Aldermanbury, 
City, and Canonbury villas, Islington, commission agent, April 


7, May 5: solicitor, Mr Fisher, 4, Serjeants’ inn, Temple. 


Hawkins, Tuomas, St John street, Smithfield, carrier, April 4, 
9 I: solicitor, Mr Nicoll, Middle Temple lane. 
ESLOP, JOHN, Morpeth, Northumberland, grocer, April 8, May 
15: solicitors, Messrs Crosby and Compton, Church street, Old 
Jewry, London, and Mr Charlton, Morpeth. 


Kinn, JOHN, of the Rising Sun, Brooksby street, Islington, 


victu ler, April 4, May 5: solicitor, Mr Cox, Sise lane. 

Luvy, JoHN, jun., Liverpool, tailor, April 7, May 5: solicitors, 
Messrs Francis and Dodge, Liverpool. 

Mrapows, JAMES, Wavertree, near Liverpool, miller, April 13, 
May 2: solicitors, Mr Booker, Liverpool, and Messrs Holme and 
Co., New inn, London. 

TUCKER, SAMUEL, Exeter, carrier, April 6, May 4: solicitors, 
Messrs Terrell and Roberts, Exeter. 

TURMAINE, Epwarp, Canterbury, porter and ale merchant, 
April 4, May 5: solicitors, Messrs Barron and Cullen, Bloomsbury 
square. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

ALLAN, WILLIAM, Rutherglen, victualer, March 27, April 17. 

. KENNETH and DonaLp, Inverness, drapers, March 30, 
April 20. 

WY EBSTER, JAMEs, Cupar, banker, March 31, April 28. 

Tuesday, March 28. 


BANKRUPTS. 

BLACKBURN, RicitaRp, and BLACKBURN, Joux, now or late of 
Morley, Yorkshire, cloth manufacturers, April 8, May 2: soli- 
citor, Mr Blackburn, Leeds. 

BowMAN, JONATHAN, Carlisle, Cumberland, woolen draper, 
April 10, May 16: solicitors, Mr Lloyd, Cheapside, London, and 
r Philipson, Neweastle. . 

CONNIBEERE, RoBERT, and BuTLER, EDWARD, jun., Birming- 
ham, woollen drapers, April II, 26: solicitors, Mr Samuel 
Fisher, Bucklersbury, London, and Messrs Tyndall and Son, 
Birmingham. 

DuprieL_p, James, Tewkesbury, Gloucestershire, druggist, 
April 7, May 8: solicitors, Messrs Winterbotham and Thomas, 
Tewkesbury. 

FLETCHER, Joux, Maryport, Cumberland, boiler manufacturer, 
April 12, May 15: solicitors, Mr Henry O. Huthwaite, Mary- 
port, and Messrs Taylor and Collisson, Great James street, Bed- 
ford row, London, 

GILBy, Caries, Greenwich, Kent, wine merchant, April 7, 
May 9: solicitor, Mr Harpur, Kennington cross, Surrey. 

Grover, Joun Herpert, 194, Bermondsey street, Surrey, oil- 
ay April 6, May 9; solicitor, Mr Woollen, 30, Bucklersbury, 

ity. 

Henperson, Joux, Greenside, Durham, wood merchant, April 
24, May 22: solicitors, Messrs Crosby and Crompton, 3, Church 
e, Old Jewry, London, and Mr Hoyle, Newcastle-upon- 

yne. N 25 

Punkixe, Enwanb, late of Bishopsgate street Without, City, 
but now of Bridport place, Hoxton, corn dealer, April 4. May 2 
solicitor, Mr Ashley, Shoreditch, 

PLeAsaxcr, JOHN, Wath-upon-Dearne, Yorkshire, mane, 
April 7, May 8: solicitors, Mr Luke Palfreyman, Sheffield, an 

r John Blackburn, Leeds. : i) 

PyM, Josern, jun., Belper, Derbyshire, cabinet maker, Apr 
11. May 3: solicitor, Mr Thomas Ingle, Belper. 1 

Row.ry, THoMas Exwanb, 261, Oxford street, draper, Apr 
4, May 9: solicitor, Mr Thomas Parker, St Paul's church yard. 

Skary, Maurice, Swndwr, Flintshire, . ter, April Il. May 
8, solicitors, Messrs Rob: 43 33. , Flintshire, and 
Messrs Milne and Co., II?: 


ut. 7 ~~ 
THOMAS, STEPHEN, formerly of York, victualer, April 7. 


May 5: solicitors, Messrs R. E. and C. Smithson, York, and Mr 
Bulmer, Leeds. , 
Teacue, SAMUEL, late of Birmingham, builder, April 10, May 
6: solicitors, Messrs A. and T. S. Ryland, Birmingham. n 
TATTERSALL, JOHN, now or late of Old Lyons, Lancashire, 
coal dealer, April 12, May 4: solicitors, Messrs Johnson, Son, 
and Wetherall, 7, King’s Bench walk, Temple, London, Messrs 
Alcock and Dixon, Burnley, and Mr Hall, Clithero. 
Wixson, Isaac, Tillington, Essex, draper, April 7, May 9+ wo- 
licitor, Mr Digby, Maldon. 
YHATMAN, Henry, Leachlade, Glouccstershire, chemist, 
April 7, May 8: solicitors, Messrs Barron and Cullen, Blooms- 
bury square, London. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
BABRIE, JAM¥S, Edinburgh, printer, April 3, 24. 
Davipson, WILLIAM, Dundee, merchant, April 8, 27. 
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Peestes, JOHN, Leven, merchant, April 6, N. 
Ruruven, James, Edinburgh, printer, = 8, 24. 
Scorr, WILLIAM, Earlston, saddler, Ap 3, 21. 


BRITISH FUNDS. 
There is little activity in the stock market, but current prices 
are supported. There has been a rather increased demand for 


money, but it ee ee hee, Fri. | Sat. * Tues. 


3 percent. Console 96 361 963 , 967 364 964 
Ditto for Account, 96 96 * 1 * 
3 per cents —— — — csi se nee rie 
3 r cts. Reduce — — * 

ew 34 pet cent... 108} 102 1021 1083 1 102§ 
Long Annuities... | — . ne zo 5 mri 
Bank 2 59470 — - sat a ro nor 
India Stock — * 

r Bills... | 75pm | 64pm | 65pm 65pm | Spm | 65pm 
india 2 Tipm | 74pm | 72pm apm 1 
RAILWAY SHARES. 

| and Derb 43 London and Brighton .., 35) 
— & Gloucester 49 | London & Croydon Trunk] 11 
Black wall e SN London and Greenwich | 54 
Bristol and Exeter 61 Ditto Neqxcc — 
Cheltenham & Gt. Western 31 Manchester & Birm. . . . 23 
Eastern Counties ........| 10 Manchester and Leeds | 79 
Edinburgh and Glasgow | 45 Midland Counties ......| 624 
Great North of England.. 60 | Ditto Quarte: Shares. — 
Great Western ........ ..| 94 North Midland ........| 68 
Ditto Nec... | 70 Ditto Nepp 4 — 
Ditto Fifths ............ . | 173] South Eastern and Dover] 25) 
London and Birmingham 207 | South Western 64 
Ditto Quarter Shares ....| 58 | Ditto New .......... 4 — 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 
Austrian 4 = I Mexican ....sse+00+.| 30 
Belgian 2c .ccccccscces 105 J Peruvian .......++--.| 20 
Brazilian .... 80 § Portuguese 5 percents} 72 
Buenos Ayres ....+... 203 § Ditto 3 per cent 
Columbian . 26 § Russian 1184 
Danis 387 § Spanish Active 23 
Dutch 24 per cents ....| 551 Ditto Passive 5} 
Ditto d per cent 102 Ditto Deferreccd . . I 13 
MARKETS. 


GRAIN, Mark Lang, March 27, 

There was a short supply of English wheat this morning, which 
met with a dull sale at 2s. below this day se’nnight. There was 
a better sale of foreign at the above reduction. 

Barley was fully Is. cheaper. 

Peas of all sorts were a dull sale, and beans were Is. lower. 

The oat trade has given way 1s. per qr. 

4 


7. 8 7. 8. 
Wheat, Red New .. 40 to 46 | Malt, Ordinary .. 46 to 53 
ine „„ . „%%% 
3 „% „ 26 28 
.. „s 50 .. 54 | 29... 31 
Rye „„ PA 30 
9 e . ee | Le 
Malting...... . . . 26 to 33 
4. 2. DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN. 
Beans, Pigeon .... 29 to 31 | Wheat 20s, 0 
Harrow ........ 26... 30 Barley * 9 
Oats, Feed ........ B.. . „„ 
nn „ ee n 


OS eee [ Eee | 
error Foe FO ee, ae 


WEEKLY AVERAGE FOR AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF THE 


MARCH 24. siX WEEKS. 
Wheat ........ eee. 478. 6d. Wheat oor eS 
. „ Barley 5090 6 6 27 4 
Oats — 6 „ „„ „„ „ eeeese 17 Oats 2 66e „„ „„ „ 0 „ 17 2 
VVV 28 5 A „ eee 
A eetatats 26 10 V 26 10 
—T!. 29 4 Peas 


Cloverseed was rather more inquired for, but other articles re- 
mained dull, 


Linseed per qr Clover er cwt 
English, sowing 48s. to 568. English, red.... 42s. to 60s. 
Baltic, ditto .... — .. — Ditto, white. 44 .. 62 
Ditto, crushing.. 42 .. 45 Flemish, red . 44. 48 
Medit. & Odessa 45 .. 46 Ditto, white. 52 .. 54 

Hempseed, small. 35 .. 38 New Hamb.,red — .. — 
1 46 .. 48 Ditto, white.... 40 .. 60 

Canary, new ...... 62 .. 63 Old Hamb., red 42 ., 45 
. „ Ditto, White 

Carraway, old .... — — French, red.... 40 .. 48 
B 12 .. 44 Ditto, white. 50 .. 53 

Ryegrass, English 30 .. 42 | Coriamder........ 10 .. 16 
eee 18 . 40 A 16 .. 20 

Mustaed per bushel! Rapeseed per ton 
Brown, new .... a ng ish, new. . 31. to 331. 
White ... . 9 .. 106) Linseed cakes 

A ccna 18 .. 22 English.. 91. 108. to 101. Os. 
8 1 Foreign... . 51. 108. to 61. Os. 

Tares, new........ 4 .. 5 | Rapeseed cakes .. 51. 5s. to 61. 


PROVISIONS, Lonxpon, March 27. 

The butter market has been dull, owing to the mild weather ; 
to-day, however, it looks rather better, as the weather is colder. 
Foreign in good request: Friesland, 112s. to 1168.; Holstein, 104s. 
to 110s.; Holland, 100s. to 104s.; Kiel. 90s. to 988. per cwt. For 
singed bacon a dull demand; the transactions have been few, and 
nearly of a retail character, and the prices ls. to 28. less than last 
quoted. Bale and tierce middles in slow sale at previous rates. 
Hams and lard in limited request; prices 1s. to 2s. per cwt lower, 


HOPS, BorovGH, aeg. March 27. 
We have a steady demand for hops of the last year's growth, at 
last week’s prices. The stock on hand has become very limited. 


BUTCHER’S MEAT, SMITHFIELD, Monday, March 27. 
The supply was very moderate, and of extremely inferior qua- 
lity; yet itwas quite equal to meet the wants of the buyers. The 
dead markets having been well cleared, and the weather being 
more favourable to slaughtering, the trade was tolerably steady, 
and the quotations advanced quite 2d. per 8lbs. 


Price per stone of Sibs. (sinking the offal). 
a 2s. 6d. to 4. Od. | Veal........ 3s. 6d. to 42. 6d, 
Mutton . = us = TT 

6— aha ae 5s. Od. to 68. Od. 
HEaD OF CATTLE AT SMITHFIELD. 
Beasts. Sheep. Calves. Pigs. 
Friday 296 wccres „ „ 
Monday 2,610 D 1 . 439 
Nzwoarz and LEADENHALL Marzets, Monday, Mareh 27. 
Per Slbs. by the carcase. 


Inferior Beef 2s. 4d. to 28. 6d.| Inf. Mutton 26. 2d.te2s. 6d. 
Middlingdo 2 6 ..2 8 Mid. ditto 2 8 . 3 0 


Prime large 2 8 . 210 Prime ditto 3 %.. 3 6 
Prime small 3 0 .. 3 4 | Veal 3 0 ..4 2 
Large York 210 .. 3 4 Small Pork 3 6 . 3 10 


U 4s. 4d. to 5s. 8d. 


POTATOES, Borovuau, Monday, March 27. 
The supply during the past weck amounts to 3770 tons: viz., 
from Yorkshire, 1305 tons; Scotland, 1!55; Devons, 440; Kent 
and Essex, 290; Jersey and Guernsey, 405; Wisbeach, 175. 


York reds . .. 608. to 70s. | Kent, whites .... 45s. to 55s. 

Scotch ditto ...... 40 .. 60 | Guernsey ditto.. 45 .. 55 

. .. 50 , 00 | Wisbech ........ 45 . 50 
COTTON. 


There was a good demand for American descriptions, and a 
large business has been done; but no improvement can be noted 


in prices, except. 4d. advance on low qualities. Surats are more 


‘| ealable. Brasil and Egyptian continue heavy. Speculators have 


taken 14,000 American; and exporters 2200 American, 600 Surat, 
aud 200 Madras. 


* 


L. 
There has been a little more demand this week, and prices have 


been tolerably well sustained. 
Down ewes 0s.10d. to 0s.104d. | Hf-bred hogs 1s. Od. to ls. Od 
Flannelwool 0 84 .. 1 0 


Down teggs 0 11 .. 1 0 0 


Wethers 010 . 0 11 

HAY, SMITHFIELD, March 25.—At per load of 36 trusses. 
Coarse Meadow 60s. to 75s. | NewCloverHay 80s. to 1108. 
Usefuloldditto 80 . 84 | OatStraw 46 .. 4 
Fine Upland do 8 .. 90 | Wheat Straw 48 . 50 

COAL EXCHANGE, March 27. 

Hetton’s, 19s. 6d.; Stewart's, 198. 6d.; Caradoc, 19s. 6d.; B. 

Hetton’s, 198. 6d. Ships arrived this week, 100. 


GROCERIES, Turspay, Marcu 28. 

TEA.—The market is very dull, and more public sales ex- 
pected. Ordinary to fair common Congou have been sold as low 
as Is. to ls. Id. per lb for cash. 

COFFEE.—The market isa little more firm, and although 
there is not much business doing, still prices are rather higher. 

SUGAR.—The market is still flat, and prices 6d. per cwt 
lower. The purchases of the trade only amounted to hhds 
and tierces. The refined market is also lower. 

TALLOW.— There is not any alteration in prices, but the 
market is rather heavy. 


Adbertisements. 


HE DISSENTERS’ and GENERAL LIFE 
and FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY. Empowered by 
special Act of Parliament, 3rd Vic., c. 20. 62, King William 
street, London bridge, London; 21, St David street, Edinburgh; 
and 6, King street, Queen square, Bristol. 
Capital, One Million. 
TRUSTEES, WITH A SEAT AT THE BOARD. 
Thomas Challis, Esq. Thomas Wilson, Esq. 
Thomas Piper, Esq. 
DIRBCTORS. 
George Bousfield, Esq. Sir John Pirie, Bart, Ald. 
Sir John Easthope, Bart, M.P. | Thomas B. Simpson, Esq. 
Peter Ellis, Esq. Edward Smith, Esq. 
Joseph Fleteher, Esq. Hon. C. P. Villiers, M.P. 
Richard Hollier, Esq. John Wilks, Esq. 
Charles Hindley, Esq., M.P. Edward Wilson, Esq. 

On the return of the Quarter the Directors beg to remind their 
Friends and the Public, that in the Fire Department they receive 
risks of all descriptions, including Chapels, School-rooms, Mills, 
Goods, and Shipping in Docks, Farming Stock, &c., at the same 
reduced rates as other respectable Companies, and make no 
charge on Policies transferred from other offices. In the Life 
Department they continue to transact all business relating to 
Life Assurances, Annuities, and Family Endowments, upon the 
most — terms consistent with sound principles and public 
security. 

The Youn) liberal allowance made to Solicitors, Surveyors, and 
other Agents, By order of the Directors, 

THOMAS PRICE, Secretary. 


EMPERANCE AND GENERAL MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, Universal Hall of Commerce, 
Threadneedle street. Capital, £500,000. In Shares of £25each ; 
Deposit, £1 per share. To be incorporated by Royal Charter, or 


the responsibility limited by Act of Parliament or Deed of Set- 
tlement. 


TRUSTEES. 
James Martin,f{Esq., 68, Lombard street. 
Hodgson Smith, Esq., 2, Catherine court. 
DIRECTORS. 
(With power to add to their number.) 

Capt. Charretie, H. E. I. C. S., Claremont cottage, Regent’s park. 

Capt. Dickinson, R.N., Naval elub. 

Capt. Foord, H.E.1.C.8., Maida hill. 

H. I. Hall, Esq., ship owner, I, Riches court. 

Michael Hick, Esq., ship owner. 

Edmonstone Hodgkinson, Esq., Park place. 

Capt. Ingram, H. E. I. C. S., ship owner, 4, Blackheath terrace. 

W. Richardson, Esq., 13, Bedford street, Bedford square. 

Hodgson Smith, Esq , ship owner, Catherine court, Trinity sq. 

BANKERS. 
The Bank of England, and Messrs Stone, Martin, and Stone, 
„Lombard street. 
SUPERINTENDENT OF THE UNDERWRITING DEPARTMENT. 
Mr George Paqualin. 
STANDING COI NSEL. 

Sir Gregory Allnutt Lewin. J. Langton Clarke, Esq. 
So.ticiror, Mr J. L. Jones, 71, Mark lane. 
SECRETARY, Mr James Scott Galbraith. 

The object of this Company is to establish a system of Under- 
writing, new to London, but not new to other parts of England, 
or to America, where the plan has been tested, and found to be 
eminently successful. 

Evidence has been submitted to Parliament, and Select Com- 
mittees have reported in ite favour, that a very large proportion 
of losses at sea arise, either directly or indirectly, from the use 
of Ardent Spirits. Sir Epwarp CoprineTon, Admiral Brenton, 
Mr C. PURNELL, the Dock Master at Liverpool, the Hon. Capt. 
Rows, and many other influential and experienced innividuals, 
have stated to Parliament that a very large proportion of all the 
losses at sea are occasioned from this cause alone. 

The evidence, however, that has recently arrived from America 
is still more conclusive. The New York marine insurance 
offices that have adopted and carried through the temperance 
principle on shipboard have given the following return of their 
profits :—‘ By adding * the dividends we have paid for the last 
eight years (the period in which the measure has been generally 
adopted), they amount to upwards of 220 per cent., or an average 
of upwards of 27 per cent. per annum. The temperance risks 
have been the best department of our business.” 

The members of the Montreal Board of Trade have just issued 
a Memorial to British Underwriters, Ship Owners, and Ship 
Masters, which contains the following paragraphs :— 

“ RESPECTFULLY SHoweTH—That the ple of Canada de- 
rive their supplies of imported goods chiefly from Great Britain, 
and export thither almost all their surplus produce, paying 
freight and assurance both ways, and therefore have a deep in- 
terest in the . management of British merchant ships. 

„That we believe British underwriters, ship owners, and ship 
masters, are desirous of giving every reasonable satisfaction to 
their colonial customers; and, therefore, it is our duty to make 
known to them such suggestions as occur to us respecting the 
better management of our mutual intercourse. 

That we believe the common use of intoxicating drinks on 
shipboard to be a custom fraught with many pernicious conse- 
quences : First, by forming and fostering habits of intemperance 
among seamen; second, by frequently interfering with the 
proper subordination of the crew, and the clearness of judgment 
ed ccit-command of the officers; and third, by causing frequent 
shipwrecks, thereby wasting life and property, and, as a neces- 
sary consequence, inaterially increasing the rates of freight and 
infurance. 

“That we believe, not only from what we have heard of 
American ships, but from the experience of the owners and 
masters of some of the finest vessels that visit the St Lawrence, 
that it is not merely practicable, but N to sail 
vessels on temperance principles. And, therefore, we respect- 
fully request British ship owners and ship masters to give that 
system a fair trial. 

“ That, as the risk of loss must be considerably diminished in 
vessels sailing on temperance principles, we request British 
underwriters to adopt the American plan of making an abate- 
ment of premium to the owners of, and shippers by, such vessels, 

not only as an act of justice to them, but as an encouragement 
to others to follow the Ar 

„That, for these reasons, it appears to us to be a duty to give 


a preference in the way of business (other things being equal) to 

vessels sailing upon temperance principles, and to urge the 

tion of these principles in the management of British merchant 

ships, by every consideration of interest and humanity. 
MEMBERS OF THE MONTREAL BO\RD OF TRADE. 

J. T. Brondgeest, President Millar, Edmonatone, and Allan 

Phos Cringan, Vice-president | Barrett and Hagar 

J. W. Dunscomb, Treasurer Glennon and Bramley 

Wm Edmonstone John Sproston 


J. G. M'Kenzie E. and G. Wright 


John E. Mills Council Thomas Peck 

H. Stephens J. and W. Roy. 

Jas Henderson Joseph Mackay 
Gillespie, Moffatt, and Co. James Breckanridge 


Peter M‘Gill and Co. Gilmour and Co, 
Forsyth, Richardson, and Co. | Mathewson and Sinclair 
Logan, Cringan, and Co. John Auld and Co. 
John Torrance and Co. S. Forster and COO. 
Scott, Tyre, and Co, Kay, Whitehead, 
Cormack, Dickson, and Co, Cumming and 
81 Greenshields, Son, and Co. Benjamin Hart and 
Frothingham and Workman James Arthur and Ca. 
Alex. Ewing and Co. William B 


Benjamin Brewster and Co. Benjamin and Brothers 
Dinning and Senior James Connell and Co. 
Budden and Vennor J. L. Beaudry and Co, 
Robert Anderson Geo. Savage and Son 


Macpherson, Crane, and Co. C. H. Mead ud Co. 
Henderson, Hooker, an Co. Alfred Savage and Co. 
J. and R. Esdaile Waddell, Smith, aud Co. 
Tobin and Murison John Carter and Co. 
Francis F. Blackader A. and A. M‘Farlane 
John Mathewson Moss ud Brothers 
Stephens, Young, and Co. A. and J. Leeming 
Charles Mittleberger William Kerr and Co. 
Donald Ross James Dougall and Co, 
William Peddie and Co. John Holland and Co. 
J. Leslie and Co, Ryan, Chapman, and Co. 
Moore, Ure, and Co. Armour and Ramsay 


Scott, Shaw, and Co. John Kellar 
H. B. Smith and Co. Dugald Stewart 
Hedge and Co. Alexander Murphy 


William Lyman and Co. Jean Bruneau 

Samuel Mathewson Robertson, Masson, and Co. 
W. and C. Brewster | J. R. Orr 

William Laurie John Dougall.” 

Atkinson and Co. 


Before this important evidence from America appeared, letters 
from all parts of the United Kingdom had arrived, hailing the 
formation of the TEMPERANCE AND GENERAL MARINE INSURANCE 
Company, and offers to take Shares and applications for Agencies 
were beyond precedent in the formation of Joint Stock Compa- 
nies of late years. 

The Public Press, both metropolitan and provincial, and of all 
parties, has advocated this Company; in addition to which, 
many hundred Gentlemen have written unreserved communica- 
tions to the Secretary, approving of the principle and the Com- 
pany, from ay | whom, as representing the various classes, 
may be taben the following: 

Lieut T. Akers, R. N., Ipswich. 
W. Ball, ship N Southport Swansea 

The Hon. M. F. F. Berkeley, | Hood, Haggie, and Co., New- 
R. N., M. P. castle 

W. W. Bentham, agent to] Gustavus Heyn, ship owner, 

Lloyd’s, Sheerness Belfast 
T. F. Bilton, ship owner, Hull | Lieut Kennicott, R.N., Folk- 
8. Billingsley, 4 Agent to] stone 


G. Holland, agent to Lloyd's 


Lloyd's, Harwich W. Lamont, jun., Grangemouth 

Lieut Billingsley, R.N., stut- W. Lamb, Dundee 
land E. Le Bas, Jersey 

J. E. Blewett, secretary, Cham- E. L. Leigh, * ſor Droits of 
ber of Commerce, Plymouth Admiralty, Aldborough 

W. Brambles, agent to Lloyd's, J. M'Lean, agent to 1 
Bridlington * 

Lieut Brunton, R. N., Alnmouth Capt. Marryatt, R. N., Manches- 


F. Brown, Cliſden ter square 
A. Cameron, ship owner, | Alex. M‘Iver, Stornoway 
Dundee John Martin, ship agent, Kin- 


Carstairs and Robertson, Leith cardine 
Admiral Sir Edw. Codrington, | H. May, Maldon 


Bart, G.C.B.G.C.M.G. J. W. Meath, president of the 
Edmund Cole, Commndr, R. N., Total Abstinence society, 

Aston hall Shields 
E. R. Coles, Rochester | R. B. Mathew, R. N., harbour 
Lieut Conjuit, R. N., East- master, Lowestoft 

bourne Capt. Morgan, R.N., Guernse 


Lieut Cotgrave, R.N., Brighton | Middleton and Pollexfen, Sligo 

J. C. Crofts, sp owner, Liverpool | Lieut Newenham, N. N., Gosport 

Lieut Davies, R. N., harbour | A. and T. Nichols, Plymouth 
master, Donaghadee T. 8. Radford, president of the 

Lieut David, R.N., Poole Christian Temperance so- 

Capt. J. Douglas, Edinburgh ciety, Hull 

Lord Viscount Ebrington, M. P. Lieut Randall, R. N., Elie 

I. N. Eden, manager of the Ship- | Alex. Ritchie, merchant, Leeds 
ping company, Hartlepool Hon. Capt. Rous, M.P. 

Lieut Francis W. Ellis, R. N., Lieut Roe, R. N., Abbotsbury 
Southwald Richard Rowe, Bristol 

J. Garie, harbour master, Perth J. Smith, master of the Trinity 

J. Evans, jun., ship agent,| house, Leith 


Aberdovery Capt. Agnew Stevens, R.N. 
Lieut J. G. Francillon, R.N., ersey 
Gloucester Lieut Taylor, R.N., Challabon 


J. Galbraith and Co., Belfast D. Underwood, collector of cus- 
R. Gilkison, merchant and ship] toms, Aldborough 

owner, rng Lord Harry Vane, M.P. 
* Harris, H. E. I. C. S. BR Wallace, Esq., M. P. 

‘he Marine Insurance Companies already existing London 
upon the ordinary and less profitable plan of underwriting vessels 
in which ardent spirits are constantly used have been, in the 
majority of instances, so successful as to cause their shares to 
rise to a considerable premium. Thus the shares of the London 
Shipping Insurance Company are at a premium of upwards of 30 
per cent., and the Indemnity Marine Insurance Company at more 
than 60 per cent. 

To secure the large profits which a safer system of Insurance 
would produce, it has determined to establish“ Tur Tem. 
PERANCE AND (i 2NYuMAL MaRine InsuRance Company,” with a 
Capital of £500,000, iu 20,000 shares of £25 each, deposit £1 per 
share, limiting the responsibility of the Shareholder to the 
amount of his share, not more than one quarter of which it 
is — will ever be required, as the superior soundness of the 
principle will speedily create a large guarantee fund by the pro- 
portion of profits reserved for that purpose, 

eo Company will combine Marine Insurance, or the 
general business of underwriting to and from all parts of the 
globe, with such advances on Bottomry and Respondentia as 
may be deemed advisable; preventing shipwreck by the pro- 
motion of temperance; preserving and recovering property by 
establishing on the most dangerous parts of the coast wreck- 
weighing apparatus, and other valuable inventions, and thereby 
adding to profits claims for salvage, as established by Act of 
Parliament. 

It is proposed to have District Boards to assist the General 
Board of Directors in London, all the members of which District 
Boards will be holders of the ame number of Shares as the 
Directors in London, which will not be fewer than fifty each. 

Applications for Prospectuses, Shares, Agencies, or informa- 


tion, to be ad to 
JAMES SCOTT GALBRAITH, Secretary. 


— ſ— — — ———— — — ee 


GENERAL FUNERAL ESTABLISHMENT. 
150, Blackfriar’s Road 41.1 the Magdalen 


OHN R. WILD.—FAMILIES WISIIIN to 


have Funerals conducted with Economy and Increased 
Solemnity, and avoid the 1 charges generally made to 
the injury of the Survivors, whose means are frequently re- 
duced, in consequence of the harassing wecessity of employing 
5 totally unacquainted with the business, thereby incur - 


— —— 


ing the t ton expenditure—to supersede this extensive 
arrangements "hove been entered into at this Establishment. 
Carriage funerals, including all charges to either Cemetary, or 
elsewhere, 45 56. Funerals to any extent at equally reduced 
priees. 


— 


eS 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


RS and the MISSES PARKER 


are wishing to receive into their Establishment, as 
Boarder, a Lady who may be desirous of obtaining a residence, 
offering every accommodation and comfort, in the absence of a 
Parent's home. 
Terms, &c., may be ascertained by letter, or personsl applica- 
tion, to No. 2, Church Row, Stoke Newington. 
N.B. Vacancies for two or three Pupils, 


ME TRUSTEES of the FUND for the PUR- 

CHASE of an ANNUITY for Mr JOHN CRISP, a faith- 

ful servant of the ANTI-SLAVERY CAUSE, under various as- 

seciations for the last fifty years, and who, at the advanced age 

of 70, is now destitute of the means of subsistence, earnestly so- 
licit further contributions. 

The following sums 11 been already received :— 


Thos Clarkson, Esq. £5 Bernard Barton, Esq. £1 0 0 
The Ven. the Arch- W. E. Forster, Esq.. 0 *0 
deacon S@nuel Wil- Henry Sterry, Esq... 2 0 0 
Derforce .....6000- 5 0 0} Geo. Wm Alexander, 
Sir T. F. Buxton, Bt. 10 10 0 E... 10 10 0 
E. N. Buxton, Esq... 5 5 0 Jos. Cooper, Esq.... 1010 0 
Sir George Stephen. 10 10 0 Rich Barrett, Esq .. 5 0 0 
Mr Serjeant Stephen. 10 0 0 Edward Cropper,Esq 5 0 0 
Right Hon. Stephen John Cropper, jun., 
zushington 5 5 0 „ 7. 5 0 0 
The Right Hon. T. B. Philip Sewell, Esq .. 5 0 0 
Macanlay,M P..... 10 10 0 Miss Wedgwood. 2 0 0 
B. Smith, Esq., M. P. 10 10 0 Mrs Elmslie ........ 2 0 0 
W. Evans, Esq.,M.P 10 10 0 Miss F. M. Smith.. 2 0 0 
Dowager Lady Suf- Miss MariaSmith .. 1 0 0 
. 5 0 O| W. E. Nightengale, 
Rev. E. Dewdney 3 0 0 N.: 5 0 0 
Rev. S. C. Wilks. 1 0 0 F. C. Nicholson, Esq. 5 0 0 
Rev. Henry Venn .. 2 0 0 Messrs Truman and 
A FPICO. cvccccecse 3 2.0 o ˙⸗·˙*¾˙²Q 5 10 10 0 
Jos. John Gurney, II. W. Macaulay,Esq 5 0 0 
GK . 5 0 0 T E. Dicey, Fsq.... 2 0 0 
Mr 1 Hamp- W. A. Garratt, Esq.. 2 0 0 
ell 5 0 0 Messrs Johnson and 
Samuel Hoare, Esq.. 5 0 0 Barrett et 0 0 
Mes Foa. 5 0 0 William Wilson, Esq. 1 0 0 
Mrs Harrison 5 0 0 Richard Rathbone, 
Jos. Pease, Esq. .... 5 0 0 Eg 5 0 0 
Geo. II. Head, Esq.. 5 0 0 | Robt Benson, * „ 8 § 
L. W. Dilwyn, Esq.. 5 0 0 John Fenwick, Esq. 5 0 0 
John Barton, Es 3 0 


The Trustees for the due appropriation of the Fund, are Sir 
George Stephen, Jos. Cooper, Esq., and Robert Stokes, Esq. 

Subscriptions will be receive by Messrs Williams, Deacon, 
and Co., Bankers, Birchin lane; Messrs Drewett and Fowler, 
Bankers, Princes street; and at this Office. 


PROTESTANT SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 
EDUCATION AND FACTORIES BILL. 

T a SPECIAL MEETING of the COM- 
MITTEE held at the King’s Head Tavern, Poultry, on 
March 22, 1843, to consider A Bill for Regulating the Employ- 
ment of Children and Young Persons in Factories, and for the 

better Education of Children in Factory Districts,” 

JOHN WILKS, Esgq., in the Chair, 

It was Resolved— 

I. That this Committee, and the numerous congregations in 
England and Wales connected with it, may 1 competi- 
tion with any 72 in the empire, for sincere devotedness to the 
great cause of Christian Education—a devotedness induced by 
regret at increasing crime, by love to that constitutional free- 
dom on which social well-being depends, and by a desire for the 
honour aud happiness of the people, and for the prosperity and 
true glory of their native land. 

II. That in proportion to their interest in the universal educa- 
tion of a vast and augmenting population, has been their delight 
in the establishment (mainly under the impulses and examples 
of the Protestant Dissenters and Methodists) of Parochial, Con- 
gregational, and Sunday schools, conducted by many thousand 
disinterested and pious teachers, and imparting knowledge to 
more than two millions of the rising generation. 

III. That also in proportion to their anxiety for the intellectual 
and moral improvement of the country, is their alarm on the 
consideration of the depending Bill; as the first of a series of 
attempts to usurp, on the part of the Church, a fearful and 
lordly domination, by blending new and unprecedented powers 
of controlling education, with the regulation of factory children 
in factory districts—which will excite the aversion rather than 
the gratitude of parents—and which is manifestly inexpedient 
and unjust. As 

1. It will subject all schoolmasters and existing schools, within 
the districts, to the intrusive inspection and authority of stipen- 
diary officers of the Crown connected with the Church. As 

2. It will place the supply of children to factories at the ca- 
price of Clerical trustees. As 

3. It will add unjustly to the weighty, galling burdens of 
Parish Poor rates the expenses of an education which should be 
here, as in Ireland, defrayed,not by local taxation, but from the 
public revenue and Consolidated Fund. As 

4. oy nee the Church, which is to appoint masters, 
select ks, and regulate 12 with parish rates, it will 
add to the injuries inflicted on the Society of Friends, and many 
conscientious objectors to Church rates, by the creation of a new 
and overflowing stream of calumnies, litigation, and expensive, 
unneighbourly strife. As 

5. It is designed, and will inevitably tend, to paralyse, and 
finally to destroy, all the noble and voluntary institutions of 
Infant, Day, Evening, aud Sunday schools for the tuition of the 
youth of the operative classes, in town and country, in the ele- 
ments of learning and knowledge, and in Scriptural truth ; and 
which year by year are happily progressive in useful influence 
and undoubted success, As 

6. It will undo all the liberal concessions, favourable to reli- 
gious freedom, won by ardaous labours, continued through 
many years ; and will disingenuously accomplish a design of 
conferring upon the Established Church, at the expense of all 
other religionists of every denomination, an authority over the 
independence und conscientious rights of the people, which no 
former Administration, since the accession of the House of 
Brunswick to the Throne, would have dared to attempt. And as 

7. While professions are made that the wishes and scruples of 
parents as to the religious instruction of their children shall be 

„ the ‘isions for that purpose are obviously but 
illusory and ineffective, and will only disappoint and mock any 
3 and hopes ſounded on them. 

V. That this Committee, however reluctant, in these inaus- 
picious times, to intermeddle with public affsirs, are impera- 
tively urged toe the opinions they have delibérately formed, 
and their hopes that by all hearty friends to education and to 
civil and religious liberty, the Bill will be at once aud perse- 
veringly, with energy and union, comet and to announce 
82 —- Parliament, that the Bill may be with- 
drawn, Bill only correcting the abuses in factories 
4 pray that finally, and ere long, a general 
measure for Faucation, after due communication with 
all parties interested throughout Great Britain, and on just, to- 
lerant, and enlightened —_-. may be agreed on and 

„ and by which the universal instruction, the moral 

training and Christian education of all classes, in commercial 

and agricultural as well as manufacturing districts may be hap- 

pily. — sly, and beneficently carried into etfect, and 

orm the noblest monument of national greatness and wisdom 
that has been devised or reared by any country and in any age. 
JOUN WILKS, Chairman. 

These Proceedings have been extensively circulated with tle 
following note :-— 

These Resolutions are accompanied by a hope and by en- 
treaties, that decisive measures may be immediately taken to 
oppose the depending Bill, and frustrate the alarming and in- 
jurious design, 7 all Patrons of the British and Foreign School 
Society, by the Teachers and Advocates of Sunday Schools, and 
by all Friends to Religious Liberty—by ring and forward. 
ing petitions to parliament, and by . to the Members of 
the ghs and Counties in which they reside. The Petitions 
may e short—may generally state the existence of objections to 
the Bill—and pray that the sof the Bill which relate to 
Education may not pass into a Law, 


DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
28, Upper King street, Bloomsbury square. 
TERMS OF SURSCRIPTION—SIX SHILLINGS A QUARTER. 

This Library is intended to furnish the Works of our Standard 
Authors, and the best recent Publications in Histery, Religion, 
Philosophy, and General Literature, at a charge which will ren- 
der them accessible to all. Every new work of interest is added 
as soon as published. Also the English and American Reviews, 
the Monthly Magazine, &c. 

A few Reviews and Magazines to be disposed of, when done 
with, at half price. Newspapers regularly supplied. Stationery 
of every description. 


Shortly will be published, No. 1 of 
HE PEOPLE'S MUSIC BOOK. Edited by 


James Tunkx, Esq., Organist of Westminster Abbey, and 
Professor TayLor, Gresham College. 
GEORGE VIRTUE, 26, Ivy lane. 


Just Published, price AND. 


Toben ON IRELAND. With an 
Appendix, occasioned by a Letter addressed to the Writer 
by Mr Richard Raby. By J. P. Mursett, of Leicester. Second 
Edition. With a Postscript. 
London: T. Warp and Co., Paternoster row. 
J. Burton, Leicester. 


THIRD THOUSAND. 
In one handsome volume, 8vo, with full-length Portrait, cloth 
lettered, price 12s. 


{Vy EMOIRS of the LIFE of the REV. JOHN 


WILLIAMS, Missionary to Polynesia. Compiled from 
his Journals, Correspondence, and other Authentic Sources. By 
Rev. E. Prout, of Halstead. 

“It is truly an awakening, heart-stirring tale of Missionary 
enterprise. Christian Lady's Magazine. a 
„We regard the work as a highly excellent and judicious life 
of a great man and an honoured missionary, fitted to be most 
useful to the churches of Christ. United Secession Magazine. 
London: JouNn SNOW, Paternoster row. 


On the 3lst of March, 
1 ECLECTIC REVIEW for APRIL, 1843. 


Price Half-a-Crown. 
CONTENTS. 
. Dr Arnold’s Theory of a State Church. 
. Buckiugham’s America—Eastern and Western States. 
. The Dissenters’ Marriage Act. 
. Taylor's Edwin the Fair. 
. Godkin’s Apostolical Christianity. 
Taylor's Popular History of India. 
Dr Reed’s Advancement of Religion. 
. Principal Baillie’s Letters and Journals. 
. The Anti-corn-law League and the Quarterly Review, &c. 
T. Warp and Co., Paternoster row. 
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In Four Volumes, imperial octavo, cloth, Three Guineas, 


HE PRACTICAL WORKS of RICHARD 


BAXTER, reprinted, without Abridgment, from the 
original collected Edition of 1707, and with the Addition of 
several of his Treatise not contained therein. Very Full Tables 
of Contents, and a Fine Portrait. 

„Till this hour Baxter is comparatively per geet Although 
his Practical Works are rich magazines of wealth—although 
mind beams and radiates in every page—although every ¢enti- 
ment is imbued, we might almost say saturated, with piety, and 
the style is often elevated by his sublime earnestness into more 
than Demosthenic eloquence. 

“To recover Baxter’s Works from meglect, and bring them 
once again into oe notice, is a mere important thing than 
to have raised, if it had been possible, the holy man from his 
bye The best part of him lives in his writings—his intellect, 
is heart, his heavenly-mindedness is there. These volumes 
contain a portable library of Practical Divinity, and at less than 
one-sixth of the cost of former editions. No minister of Christian 
truth ough to be without them.” 
London: GrorGe VIRTUR. 


INTERESTING TO THE WHOLE CHRISTIAN 
COMMUNITY. 
FNHOMAS ARNOLD’S BEAUTIFUL 
POCKET BIBLES. 

1. The PORTABLE COMMENTARY. Being the Holy Bi- 
ble, with Fifteen Thousand Critical and Illustrative Notes, se- 
lected from the most eminent Biblical Writers, and Fifty Thou- 
sand Marginal References; together with the History connecting 
the Old and New Testaments. By the Rev. Ivana Consin, M.A. 
3 with Nine Coloured Maps. Sold in morocco or roan, 
gilt edges, 

Ditto, with Psalms of the Scottish Church, morocco or roan, 
gilt edges. 

—— with Watts’s Psalms and Hymns, morocco or roan, gilt 
edges. 

Ditto, with the Common Prayer, morocco or roan, gilt edges. 

2. The ANALYTICAL BIBLE. Being the Holy Bible, with 
Fifty Thousand Marginal References, and an Historical Analysis 
appended toeach Book; together with the History connecting the 
Old and New Testaments. Illustrated with Nine Coloured Maps. 
Sold in morocco or roan, gilt edges. 

Ditto, with Psalms of the Scottish Church, morocco or roan, 
gilt edges. 
si with Watts’s Psalms and Hymns, morocco or roan, gilt 
edges. 

Ditto, with the Common Prayer, moroceo or roan, gilt edges. 

These Bibles are pronounced to be the most beautiful of the 
kind. The object has been to give the best quality of paper and 
print, at the lowest possible price. It will require a sale of Four- 
teen Thousand Copies to defray the expense incurred; and the 
Publisher depends on the public to assist him in an object which 
must be interesting to the whole religious community. 

EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS, &e. 

To many of the young the volume will prove a favourite com- 
anion ; while some who are more advanced in years, when they 
ook at it, will remark with a sigh, that there was no such thing in 

existence in those days in which their sight was such as to per- 
mit an enjoyment of its advantages. — Baptist Magazine. 

“Mr Cobbin has exercised much ingenuity as well as research 
in this first attempt to produce a real commentary for the pocket. 
We strongly recommend the Commentary, as well for its surpass- 
ing beauty as for its intrinsic value.”—Patriot, 

is is really an unique and beautiful production. The work 
is one of the most exquisite specimens of typography. It is the 
most portable and useful pocket Bible we have ever yet seen.“ 
General Advertiser. 

London: THomMAs ARNOLD, Paternoster row. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 
PATENT PERRYIAN GRAVITATING INK- 

- STAND, as Cheap as the Common Inkstand.— This neat 
and novel invention is exceedingly well adapted for general use; 
it preserves the Ink for months together; it excludes dust, c.: 
and the writer is supplied with Ink in the most perfect state. 
The Patentees strongly recommend it to Bankers, Merchants, 
Solicitors, Shops, Schools, &c., as a great improvement over the 
ordinary inkstand. ‘This Inkstand keeps the ink always clear 
and fit for use in every climate. It is of a cylindrical form, with 
a gravitating action, adjusted so as to supply the Dipping Cup 
with ink. Economy, cleanliness, and usefulness are secured by 
it, and it cannot get out of order. 

; 4 TESTIMONIALS, 

“We are writing by the aid of Perry and Co.'s Gravitating Ink- 
stand. When closed, it excludes both air and dust, defects to 
which all the usual kinds of office inkstands are liable.— Morning 
Herald, 3rd Dee., 1842. 


“Simple in construction, an i * 
John Bull, Dec. 4, 1842. tT ee 
“Of the Inkstand called“ Gravitating* we can pronounce fa- 
vourably, from experience.’ —. Itlas, 13th Dec., 1845. 
PERRYIAN LIMPID INK.—This Ink has a flowin property, 
and does not corrode Metallic Pens as other Inks. in Bottles, 
64. 18. and 28, each. Also, in POWDER, 6d. and Is. per Packet. 
Sold by all Stationers and Dealers in Metallic Pens; and at 


37, Red Lion square, London, 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM. 
PANY, I. Princes street, Bank, London. Emp  wered by 
Special Act of Parliament, iv. Vic. cap. 9, 
DIRECTORS, 


William Bardgett, Esq. Robert Egliuton, Esq. 
Sainuel Bevington, Esq. Erastmus Rt. Foster, Esq, 
Wm Fechney Black, Esq. Alex. Robert Irvine, Esq, 
John Brightman, Esq. Peter Morrison, Esq. 
George Cohen, Esq. Henry Lewis Smale, Esq. 
Millis Coventry, Esq. Thomas Teed, Esq. 
John Drewett, Esq. 

AUDITORS. 
J. B. Bevington, Esq. J. D. Dow, Eaq. 


F. F. Cockerill, Esq. 
edical Officer.—John Clendinning, M. P., F. R. 8. 
Standing Counsel.— The Hon. John Ashley, New square, Lin- 
coln’s inn; Mr Sergeant Murphy, M. P., Temple. 
Solicitor.— William Bevan, Esq., Old Jewry. 
Bankers.—Messrs Drewitt and Fowler, Princes street, Bank. 

This institution is empowered 1 a special Act of Parliament, 
and is so-constituted as to afford the benefits of Life Assurance 
in their fullest extent to policy holders, and to present greater 
facilities and accommodation than are usually offered by other 
Companies, The decided superiority of its plan, and its claim 
to public preference and support, have been proved, incontes- 
tably, by its extraordinary and unprecedented success, 

Assurances may either be effected by parties on their own lives 
or by parties interested therein on the lives of others. 

The effect of an Assurance on a person’s own life is to create 
at once a 8 in reversion, which can by no other means be 
realised. Take, for instance, the case of a person at the age of 
Thirty, who by the payment of £5 3s. 4d. to the Britannia Life 
Assurance Company can become at once possessed of a bequeath- 
able property, amounting to £1000, subject only to the condition 
of his continuing the same payment quarterly during the re- 
mainde: of his life—a condition which may be fulfilled by the 
mere saving of EIGHT SHILLINGS weekly in his expenditure. Thus 
by the exertion of a very slight degree of economy—such, indeed, 
as can scarcely be felt as an inconvenience, he may at once realise 
a capital of £1000, which he can bequeath or dispose of in any 
way he may think proper. 

A Board of Directors in attendance daily at two o’clock. 

Detailed prospectuses, and every requisite information as to 
the mode of effecting Assurance, may be obtained at the office, 

PETER MORRISON, Resident Director, 


Ott TEA WAREHOUSE, 2, BUCKLERS- 

BURY, CHEAPSIDE.—The System adopted at this 
Establishment is tosupply the Public with TEAS and COFFEES 
atthe wholesale prices for Cash. 

This arrangement will, it is presumed, be of immense advan- 
tage to large consumers, who will be enabled to purchase on 
the same Terms as the Trade, and thus save a second profit. 

BLACK TEAS, 8. d. 

Common Tea, from 36. Good Sound Congou....from 3 8 

A good Family Tea for general use. 

Strong Rough-flavoured ditto seccsens 4 @ 

This Tea we strongly recommend as a sterling Family Tea. 

Rich Pekoe Souchong, 4s. 4d, The Finest imported 5 

GREEN TEAS. 

Good Common Green 3s. 8d. Hyson kind. 4- 

Hyson Tea ........ 4 4 The Finest Hyson .... 6 

Fine Young Hyson.. 5 0 Finest Young Hyson . 5 

Gunpowder Tea .... 6 0 The Finest Gunpowder 7 

COFFEE 

The alteration in the tariff induces us to pay icular atten- 
tion to this article, and we quote the following Prices, by which 
it will be seen that we have made AN IMMENSE REDUCTION, 

Common Coffee .... 9d. to Is. Od. Good useful ditto 1 2 

Good Ceylon(recommended)1 4 Finest ditto .... 1 6 
This will — found on trial a very ewellent Coffee, indeed few 

Families would require a better. 
Finest Java Is. 8d. Finest West India Coffee : = 


orco & 


The best Cocoa .. 8d. Soluble Cocoa. . . 9d. 
Soluble Chocolate F ls. : 
MANSELL and Co., 2, Bucklersbury, Cheapside, 
All Goods must be paid for on delivery. 


ILVER SUPERSEDED, and those corrosive 


and injurious metals called Nickeland German Silver, sup- 
planted by the introduction of a new, and perfectly matchless 
ALBATA PLATE. C. WATSON, (late ALDERMAN,) 41, and 
42, BARBICAN, aided by a person of Science in the amalgamation 
of Metals, has succeeded in bringing to Public notice the most 
beautiful article ever yet offered; possessing all the richness of 
Silver in appearance—with all its durability and hardness—with 
its perfect sweetness in use—undergoing as it does a ch 
process, by which all thatis nauseous in mixed metals is 
extracted—resisting all acids—may be cleaned as silver, and is 
Manufactured into every Peer vy for the Table and Sideboard. 


8. * 

Table Spoons, per dozen.. 16 6 | Sauce Ladles 12 
Dessert ditto, pes dozen .. 12 6 Tea Spoons, per dosen. 5 6 
1 5 Dee 36 

C. Watson begs the public will understand that this Metal is 
peculiarly his gn, and that silver is not more different from 

ld than his w tal is from all others; the public will there- 
ore have no dift culty in discovering the animus which directs 
the virulent at‘ wks made against him, bya y who is daily 
suffering from he unparalleled success which has marked the 
progress of hi new Plate since its introduction. C. W. unlike 
this party co ct» comparison, feeling confident that the result 
will establi is pre-eminence. 41 and 42, Barbican ; and at 
16, Norton te. 


i 1 J0LOO'S CHINESE CEMENT. 3 
HE Peculiar and Extraordinary Properties of 
this Composition make it one of the most useful articles 
ever presented to the public. It is perfectly impervious to hot 
or cold water. and will resist the effecte of the most intense heat. 
So tenacious and firm is it in its hold, that a new fracture is al- 
most certain to take place rather than a severance in theoriginal. 
Thus its utility su s all other Cements for the — and 
mending of China, Glass, Wood, and Ivory, the of 
and Beads in Rings and Trinkets, Ke. Sold who and re- 
tail, in bottles at Ia. 6d., 28. 6d., 48. 6d., and 7s. 6d., by the Pro- 
pric‘ or’s Sole Agents, BLOFELD and CO., Cutlers and Razor- 
—— 6, ee row, Holborn; and by their appointment, at 
ie principal Chemists and Perfumers. 
BLOFELD'S London-made TABLE KNIVES, at Blofeld and 
Co.’#, 6, Middle row, Holborn, London. 


PO LADIES.— ROWLAND'S — — 
Under the special of her most gracious Majesty 
the QUEEN, and the Royal Family. 

This elegant and fragrant Preparation thoroughly eradicates 
all Pimples, Spots, Redness, Tan, Freckles, and other Defects of 
the Skin, heals Chilblains, and renders a chapped and skin 
pleasantly soft and smooth, It imparts a youthful, roseate hue 
to the Complexion, and renders the Arms, Hands, and Neek, 
delicately fair and soft. 

CAUTION.—Much pernicious trash is now offered for sale 96 
“KALYDOR:” it is therefore imperative on purchasers to 80 
that the words, “ ROWLAND’S KALYDOR,” are printed on 
the Wrapper. All others are Gross Impositione. 

: 12 Public from Fraud, the Hon. * 
sioners of Stamps have authorised the Proprietors’ 
be engraven on the Government Stamp, thus—* A. ROWLAND 
and SON, 20, Hatton Garden,” which is affixed to each bottle. 
Price 4s. 6d. and &s. Gd. per bottle. duty ineluded. 
Ask for ROWLAND'S KALYDOR. 
Sold by them, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
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